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The last issue of the AIMM MESSENGER 
brought you a questionnaire stapled in the center 
fold. We were pleasantly surprised at the number 
of people who took the time to fill it out and return 
it to us. The format of this issue is in partial response 
to the information we gleaned from your question- 
naires. We hope you'll like it. 

This time the focus of attention is upon the land- 
locked, mountainous little country in Southern 
Africa called Lesotho (Lay-soé-too). It was in early 
1973 that the AIMM placed its first missionary per- 
sonnel in an African country other than Zaire. In 
January of that year, Allen and Marabeth Busenitz 
arrived to begin an exploratory term for their Board. 
In October 1974 Bob and Joyce Gerhart joined the 
Busenitz’s in Lesotho where they have become deep- 
ly involved in giving pastoral leadership to an inte- 
grated church in the capital city of Maseru. We 
have called upon them all to make contributions to 
this number of the MESSENGER. 

In his article, Allen Busenitz gives helpful general 
background on the country in which we have so re- 
cently become involved. His wife, Marabeth, shares 
some of her early experiences as a young wife, home- 
maker and mother in a country which offers some 
marked contrasts with her home area in central 
Kansas. 

Bob Gerhart has put his artistic pen to use in 
sketching two typical Lesotho scenes which are used 
in this issue, one on the cover and the other on page 
10 which is accompanied by some explanatory mate- 
rial that you will find interesting. Joyce describes a 
typical day in her busy life as a missionary pastor’s 
wife in their new, challenging assignment. Let her 
share with you some of the intriguing unscheduled 
happenings which have a way of becoming the in- 
gredients of a missionary day. 

Don’t miss Rev. S. A. Mohono’s short article in 
which he discusses, as the country’s Bible Society 
Secretary, the significance that the Scriptures in the 
Sesotho language have had for his Basotho people. 

And, finally, don’t overlook “Words for Women.” 
There are two news segments of special interest to 
the ladies. The first calls attention to the fact that 
the Nyanga (Zaire) Girls’ School has a new name 
and the other gives an account of how one mission- 
ary couple is “Making A House A Home.” 

—JEB 
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Allen and Marabeth Busenitz, 
AIMM’s first missionaries to Lesotho. 





A Portrait of the 
Kingdom 
of Lesotho 


by Allen Busenitz 


Where did Lesotho come from? What kind of 
country is it? How do its people live? Why is the 
Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission working there? 
What are priority needs to which we might relate? 
These are some of the questions I will try to answer 
in this introductory article. 


History 

The earliest inhabitants of this part of Southern 
Africa were Bushmen; they left us their history in a 
treasury of rock paintings. However, by the early 
nineteenth century, they had been largely replaced 
by people from a variety of tribal groupings. They 
became occupied with their cattle and their crops. 
Then came the first of a series of threats to their 
survival. 

Shaka, a renowned chief of the Zulu nation and 
small bands of cannibals made invasions from the 
east. Leadership was the critical need of the hour. 
A young chief, Moshoeshoe I, bonded these various 
peoples together, helped them become established in 
mountain strongholds, and enabled them to fend off 
their enemies. Thus a people were forged together 
who eventually made up the nation of Lesotho. 

Then, during the late 1820’s came a second threat 
—that of Dutch-speaking Korana people of mixed 
descent, riding horses and using guns. Moshoeshoe 
saw that he would need horses and guns for his own 
defense; but he had also received word of mission- 
aries from Europe who helped people overcome evil, 
and taught them about God, and did works of kind- 
ness. Moshoeshoe decided he would pay whatever 
price necessary to get missionaries to come and live 
among his people. In 1833, three young men from 
the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society arrived. 
One of them, Eugene Casalis, became Moshoeshoe’s 
close confidant and advisor. 

During the mid-1830’s an even greater challenge 
to the survival of the Basotho peoples came from 
the south. White settlers in ox-drawn wagons came 
to settle within Moshoeshoe’s kingdom and adjacent 
areas to farm. After long drawn-out fighting, Mo- 
shoeshoe was able to arrange that Lesotho would 
become a British protectorate. While this gave pro- 
tection to the Basotho people from the threat of the 
white Afrikaaners, the Basotho lost most of their 





best land in the process. This was the price for 
peace. Moshoeshoe lived to be more than eighty 
years old, and was the wise and venerated leader of 
the nation during his lifetime. 

Lesotho became an independent nation in 1966 
with a government led by Prime Minister Leabua 
Jonathan. This government is still in power. His 
Majesty King Moshoeshoe II is titular head of the 
country, but holds no political power. Though Le- 
sotho is strongly homogeneous from the perspective 
of tribal composition today, political and religious 
loyalties have caused deep cleavages in the nation. 
The national motto is KHOTSO which means 
“Peace.” We hope it will become a growing reality. 


The Church 

Early missionaries of the Paris Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society did outstanding work. One of their 
stations, Morija, eventually developed into the town 
in which we live. They empasized evangelism, 
schools, Bible training, printing of literature and 
benevolent works. For many years their printing 
press at Morija was the largest in South Africa. 
Large numbers of Basotho people joined the church. 

Groups of believers which emerged from the work 
of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society are now 
known as the Lesotho Evangelical Church. In recent 
decades the Catholic Church has exceeded the Prot- 
estant Church in numerical growth; it also has close 
ties with the present government. The group third 
in size is the Anglican Church. Other smaller groups 
include the Assemblies of God, Apostolic Faith 
Mission, Methodists, Dutch Reformed Church and 
Independent Zionist Churches. There is a national 
Christian Council with representatives from the four 
or five largest church groups. 
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The presence of many church groups notwith- 
standing, there is an urgent need for evangelism and 
spiritual renewal. It is at this point where our great- 
est concern lies. We believe this is the reason God 
brought us to Lesotho. A few people share in this 
concern with us, but their influence is limited. Any 
work in mountainous regions is seriously hindered 
by communication problems; and the migratory 
nature of a labor force working in the mines of 
adjacent South Africa complicates things. But ob- 
stacles notwithstanding, means must be found for 
the work to be done. 

AIMM Involvement 

People seeking new avenues of ministry for Christ 
visited Lesotho periodically over a number of years. 
Early attempts were made to work through the 
Christian Council, and failed. There was a request 
for help at the Mophato Youth Centre here in the 
town of Morija. AIMM leaders felt that Marabeth 
and I could relate to this need, and at the same time 
be alert to recognize other avenues of service for 
AIMM in Lesotho. 

We have found no easy answers. We are not here 
to start another church. Many needs are evident; 
how to relate to them is less clear. 

The Mophato Youth Centre has given us much 
opportunity to work with a wide variety of people. 
Also there is a great need for work among secondary 
and university students. What little is being done 
among them seems more politically oriented than 
concerned with bringing persons into relationship 
with Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. 

Another opportunity for AIMM ministry has been 
with the United Church in the capital city of Maseru 
about twenty miles from here. Many expatriates 
living in Lesotho hunger for spiritual fellowship and 
Biblical teaching; and there are also a small number 
of Basotho attending there. How grateful we are to 
have the Bob Gerharts here to minister to that con- 
gregation. 

The Future 

While there is a broad range of needs in Lesotho, 
our central focus must be upon evangelism and dis- 
cipling. We feel a charge to stand in the gap and 
warn people. Such outreach might well take place 
within the context of an agricultural program. The 
government does agricultural work in connection 
with international aid projects; but little of this filters 
down to the village level where there is crucial need. 
Independent indigenous churches request Bible 
teaching. There may be openings for more direct 
evangelistic efforts. 

Right now our presence in Lesotho has a double 
purpose: to work principally with youth, and to 
explore other ways by which God can use the re- 
sources of AIMM in Lesotho. We request your 
prayers. Without God’s guidance and empowering, 
we venture in vain. 
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Our Pilgrimage 
From a 


Pastors’ Retreat 


by Rev. Robert W. Gerhart 


Los Angeles! 


It’s a long way from the windswept coasts of 
Oregon to the chilly mountain heights of Lesotho. 
For us that twelve thousand miles involved twelve 
months of steps from a Ministers’ Conference to the 
beginning of an excitingly different type of pas- 
torate. 

It all began as my wife Joyce and I discussed the 
future of our own ministry while en route from Los 
Angeles to a Pacific District Pastors’ Retreat at 
Cannon Beach, Oregon. Missions had been impor- 
tant to both of us ever since childhood commit- 
ments, reaffirmed in teen years and reinforced dur- 
ing Bible College days. Now, after ten years in 
North American pastorates, with children growing 
up faster than young parents can believe, it was 
time to ask some serious questions. I had pro- 
claimed the importance of worldwide involvement 
for the local church. Would we also be willing to 
leave the convenience of our cwn culture and 
country to put the preaching into practice? But 
would not “volunteering” on personal initiative seem 
to some as only seeking adventure or looking for 
greener pastures in more interesting places? And 
what of the Body Life we had been learning, that 
involves the “sending church,” the setting one apart 
as the Holy Spirit leads? It was not to be the “Lone 
Ranger Christian’ riding alone, doing his own thing, 
but there was a Body relationship, an affirmation on 
the part of fellow believers. With thoughts as these, 
with pros and cons, weighing our motives. we drove 
north to Cannon Beach. 

A key resource person at the Pastors’ Retreat was 
our Conference’s Overseas Mission Executive, How- 
ard Habegger. And the first step, the “tapping on 


The United Church, Maseru, Lesotho. It’s a long way from 
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the shoulder,” took place as Joyce and I visited with 
Howard and Marlene in their room after an evening 
session. There the possibility of an overseas assign- 
ment was raised. One suggested country, Lesotho, 
was to us only a vague spot at the bottom of the 
African map. Before a year would pass it would 
become “home.” The timing was significant. While 
the Lord was reawakening in us the desire for per- 
sonal involvement, He was working through others, 
approaching, encouraging, testing, all under His 
Lordship. 

Roots are not easily pulled up. Applications sent 
in do not lay to rest all doubts. Interviews and ac- 
ceptances do not remove all fears. And words of 
reassurance do not speed up or slow down time. 
But in a variety of ways believers were a part of the 
setting apart and sending process. And their prayers 
and patience were vital. It was more than circum- 
stances or advice received that provided guidance. 
The Scriptures took on new personal applications 
as they gave confirmation of God’s promises. 
Through it all stood the Great Commission coupled 
with God’s Love and to this we sought obedience 
even if it meant staying as well as going. 

While our struggles and yieldings were taking 
place on the West Coast, God was at work among a 
handful of persons in the mountain Kingdom of 
Lesotho. In the capital city of Maseru a congrega- 
tion was struggling to survive. Some twenty-five 
years before, members of the three denominations 
living in the then British Protectorate of Basutoland 
had united for worship. Each participating group 
supplied pastoral leadership at least one Sunday per 
month. .Over the years they had been able to erect 





an attractive church building and later a church hall 
on their alloted property near the center of the town. 

With the changes in expatriate population after 
Independence, the improvement of roads to neigh- 
boring communities in the Republic of South Africa, 
and the decrease of denominational involvement, the 
Maseru United Church became increasingly a com: 
munity church, autonomous in government. In turn 
it also became more desirous of being multi-racial, 
not just European, and truly International, not just 
expatriate. But while the international community 
was growing because of aid and development pro- 
gram growth, the United Church found itself de- 
creasing, lacking continuity in leadership without a 
resident pastor and with a limited financial base of 
support. Some became concerned that witness and 
instruction using the English language as a medium 
be not lost at the time of greatest opportunity. 

Having had Allen Busenitz, AIMM worker in 
Morija, as speaker on several occasions, the United 
Church committee approached Allen about AIMM 
assistance in acquiring resident pastoral leadership. 
This serious pursuit in November 1973 was simul- 
taneous to our making ourselves available for an 
overseas assignment. 

One might ask, why AIMM involvement in an 
interdenominational church that hasn’t even been in 
Anabaptist traditions? Why place a pastor in such 
a work when it isn’t likely to become one of “our 
mission churches”? 

There are several good reasons to justify our in- 
volvement. Primarily our objective is to reach per- 
sons of all walks of life and all racial and national 
backgrounds with the Good News concerning Jesus 
Christ and to disciple those who are made new cre- 
ations by faith in Him. At Maseru United Church 
this becomes possible within the international com- 
munity since it provides a place where persons who 
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“Our purpose is to reach 
persons of all walks of life 
with the Good News 
concerning Jesus Christ. . .” 





have not learned the Sesotho language used in the 
local churches, can come to worship and learn in 
the English language being used in the development 
programs. Since AIMM is not identified with one of 
the well-known mainline denominations it is easier 
to provide a truly interdenominational ministry. Be- 
ing a believers’ church and in the free church tradi- 
tion, we are not identified with a national history as 
many who are related to former state churches in 
Europe. And by coming on the scene more recently 
we are not linked with pre-independence activities 
or procedures. 

More than six months have now passed since be- 
ginning our ministries at the Maseru United Church. 
With English as the medium it was possible to be- 
gin work almost immediately. Twelve months to the 
week after being tapped on the shoulder we expe- 
rienced a tremendous Installation Service on Novem- 
ber 10, 1974. It was literally a royal welcome as 
Her Majesty, Queen "Mamohato attended, and truly 
multi-racial as Rev. Samuel Mohono gave the charge 
to the pastor. Since then some of the excitement has 
been replaced with routine, some newness with the 
normal, but still reality includes the peace of being 
where God wants us for this moment. 

Though much is the same worldwide in our global 
village, some contrasts are evident. One soon feels 
the lack of equipment and prepared materials; those 
easily accessible visual aids and the nearness of 
Christian bookstores, taken for granted in North 
America. We are not as isolated as one might think 
and a hundred miles away we do have a small Chris- 
tian bookstore. But most of the time one works with 
what one has, develops his own or does without. 
One finds himself asking, “How did Paul get along 
without a large library? Or mimeograph equipment? 
Or an overhead projector?” 

Another area we took for granted in North 
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Pastor Bob Gerhart 
leading a discussion 

at the Annual Meeting 
of the Maseru United 
Church, Maseru, 
Lesotho. 


American church circles was the surplus of seminars, 
conferences, workshops and conventions. One could 
always count on (lean on?) these for a spiritual 
“shot in the arm” about the time one felt dry or 
used up. It’s true that the lack of meetings, com- 
mittees, and conferences may be a blessing not a 
bane, but one becomes aware that the remedy for 
spiritual dryness and revitalization must be one’s 
own personal communion with the Lord—not the 
secondhand peptalk or activity sessions away from 
one’s problems. 

One does miss the interaction, though, with be- 
lievers and colleagues. The late night conversations, 
the launching in discussions of ideas as trial bal- 
loons, the testing of dreams with understanding per- 
sons who are not directly involved in the situation. 
These are part of the established Christian commu- 
nity that we miss. From our present perspective I 
see the value of laypersons and pastors alike being 
involved in such spontaneous opportunities. In time 
I anticipate enough growth in Body Life here to 
have that happen again. 

The greatest contrast to the “way it used to be” 
is not in lifestyle, for we continue with much the 
same inventions, foods, fashions, and news reports 
as elsewhere. The real challenge is to be cognizant 
of the breadth and diversity of backgrounds repre- 
sented in our fellowship and to utilize these differ- 
ences in its body life. British history, Australian 
politics, Scandinavian geography, South African pol- 
icies, Ghanian church history; all these and more 
become part of our frame of reference within which 
we try to relate. Turning light switches down for 
“on” and up for “off”; or driving on the opposite 
side of the road; with these we can cope. But how 
differently do a European and Texan think; or a 
Mosotho village student as compared to a Bostonian? 

It has been said that music is the universal lan- 





guage. If this is so it at least has its “dialects.” One 
soon discovers the old favorite hymn is set to a 
strange tune unrecognized by people in other parts 
of the English-speaking world. Vocabulary differ- 
ences can vary up to twenty percent in English us- 
age. One becomes very conscious of the vocabulary 
when preaching to persons of fifteen different coun- 
tries including many whose mother tongue is not 
English. 

The United Church pastorate is something like 
Paul’s ministry in reverse. Where Paul moved from 
one significant center to another, we stay put while 
persons from many significant centers of the world 
come, stay for a while and go elsewhere. The ques- 
tion facing our congregation is—when they go, will 
it be as transformed persons, living in Biblical dis- 
cipleship, or simply well-meaning international 
agency personnel enjoying new situations but with- 
out the ultimate answer to man’s basic needs? What 
we are here for is to equip a church to do the work 
of ministry that will have an impact on Lesotho citi- 
zen and expatriate alike. It will sometimes require 
the freedom for diversity to demonstrate the indi- 
viduality that God has created with significance. The 
Bible is our guide and authority, the salvation in 
Christ Jesus our means for being brought together 
in God’s family. The open doors set before us are 
many. The privilege of being on the scene is tre- 
mendous. The need of being controlled by His 
Spirit is essential. The necessity of prayer by fellow 
believers in other places is vital. 

Steps which began at the Cannon Beach retreat 
changed the direction of our lives in a dramatic and 
unpredictable way. But they led us to God’s ap- 
pointed place, and for that we can only praise Him. 
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at Was My Day Today! 


by Joyce Gerhart 


oe 


Joyce helping Theresia with a crocheting pattern. 





A Tuesday in March 

This day began normally enough with the usual 
morning chores of getting the children up and off 
to school. Then I settled down to spend some time 
in preparation for tomorrow’s Ladies’ Bible Study. 
We will be discussing “What I Look Like” and 
“What I Think.” Sometimes it’s difficult to know 
just how far to pursue the subject. However, the 
ladies themselves usually set the pace and being a 
rather small group they feel quite free to share and 
express opinions and feelings openly. It’s been good 
to see them do homework and then pool the fruits 
of their work. Just received a note today from one 
of the ladies who explains that she no longer will be 
coming. She gave Colossians 3:18 as part of her 
reason: “Wives submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands as it is fit in the Lord.” Already she is 
called upon to put into practice what we have been 
talking about. The tests come sooner for some than 
for others. It seems a shame to the rest of us for 
she contributed so much and enjoyed the study. She 
needs our prayers for her and her family. 

About 10:00 A.M. Bob and I went in search of 
an electric stove. Just yesterday Bob heard that oc- 
casionally the Lesotho Electric Corporation has 
used stoves for sale. We have been trying to get 
along with a coal stove since we moved into these 
temporary quarters. It has its problems; number 
one being that coal is quite expensive and at peak 
season it is very difficult to get. Then we were able 
to obtain an electric stove of sorts as a “stop-gap” 
measure. It had all the proper parts, but the oven 
did not work and only two plates on top heated at 
all and they, being cast iron, heated very slowly. So 
today we decided to pursue this other avenue. Occa- 
sionally one gets a bit desperate! But we’ve. also 
prayed that the Lord would send us the right stove 
at the right time. Seems that I must be the most 
impatient person around. I have had so many “pa- 
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tience” lessons sent my way these last few months! 
We drove to the “warehouse-shop”. of Lesotho 
Electric and went to the main desk “manned” by a 
male receptionist. “Can I help you Ntate?” and 
when Bob explained what he wanted, the man sent 
us to the “warehouse.” There we stood in line with 
others who were getting various electrical parts. We 
listened to the Sesotho conversations and noticed 
also that there wasn’t a stove in sight. When finally 
it was our turn and we again explained what we 
wanted, the chap said, “Oh, that is in the other 
building,” and addressing a co-worker in Sesotho, 
dispatched him to guide us to the right place. We 
followed to the back side of the original buildings 
into what looked like a repair shop and there he left 
us to wait for the fellow in charge to finish a phone 
conversation. Meanwhile we did look around and 
did see a stove or two, but not too satisfactory- 
looking ones. At last, phone conversation ended. 
We again explained what we wanted. “Oh, you must 
see the manager,” and then we were led into the 
hallway outside the manager’s office door to wait, 
not more than four feet from the receptionist’s desk! 
When he saw us again, coming in the back way, he 


smiled and cordially offered. us a seat to wait until 


the manager was free. So we waited—and waited— 


or being sent to some other place. Finally the office 
was empty and we continued to wait. The recep- 
tionist then informed us that the manager was in 
conference with two other individuals and soon 
should be finished. After about an hour had passed 
our “friend” finally went in, interrupted the manager 
at his conference and took us in. We were a bit 
embarrassed and so quickly stated our mission, for 
the fourth time. He had as quick an answer, “We 
have none for sale, we only keep two for replace- 
ments as we repair.” 

My heart sank as I thought of all the waiting for 
nothing. But one of the men with him said, “I 
know of a man who has one for sale and is not 
using it. He is leaving the country soon.” So he 
gave us the name of the head chef at Holiday Inn. 
Bob thanked him and we were off. Such a round- 
about way to get a piece of information! It seems 
that God doesn’t always send us the shortest route! 
One of the things we have been learning here is that 
time doesn’t mean much! 

We dashed off home and Bob ran down to try to 
contact the chef at Holiday Inn. At least we live 
close enough to make getting there possible on foot. 
Bob was led through the dining rooms and kitchen 
in search of “our man.” In a short time he returned 


and waited. People came and went, getting things and we went to see the stove. It took us a bit to 


OW e0Ding Sells Chime in Sinshasa 

April 19 dawned as the long-anticipated wedding day “a a —— 
for AIMM missionary, Tina Warkentin. The prolonged 
months of planning via letter with financé, John Bohn 
spanned two continents; and the myriad of details known 
only to brides were all forgotten as the guests began to 

arrive and the hour drew closer. 

The ceremony was officiated by AIMM Missionary, 
Rev. Peter Buller in the chapel of the International Prot- 
estant Church of Kinshasa. Several of the MKs living in 
the Kinshasa hostel served as candlelighters, ushers and 
choir members. . ) 

-- The lovely bride looked radiant in her long white wed- 
ding dress and delicate lace-edged veil imported from 
Saskatchewan. 

A reception followed the ceremony in an outdoor Set- . 
ting with a blue sky overhead, colorful splashes of trop- 
ical flowers and the presence of many of the missionary 
community who had come to share in the joyous event 
and to wish the couple well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bohn are making their home at Kuk 

_ Research Station, P.O. Box 339, Mt. Hagen, Papua, New 
Guinea. AIMM will be in dialogue with them concerning 
future missionary service in Africa. 
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find the place down in and behind Lancer’s Inn and 
Discotheque. His wife was at home, packing things 
for departure and was able to show us the stove. 
While not new, it had only been used a year and 
since then had just been in storage. It looked like 
it needed a good cleaning. The asking price was 
*R 100. After thanking her kindly we left to think 
it over and discuss it, feeling mostly that the price 
was a bit too high for the looks of it and for the 
church’s budget; however, if they would come down, 
it would be the perfect stove for us. 

Meanwhile we stopped at the bank. Today is 
“exchange” day for us and funds needed to be trans- 
ferred. So I sat in the car and waited for Bob to 
take care of this business. As I waited I watched 
the people passing by. It is always a fascinating 
study. I never cease to be amazed at the numbers 
and sizes of parcels carried on the head. I have 
often seen women carrying a table or several chairs 
stacked together, to say nothing of fifty pounds of 
grain as well as other bundles. It makes my head 
hurt just to look at them, and yet they do it so ef- 
fortlessly and often with a baby tied in the blanket 
on their back. During this waiting time a boy of 
about 14 or 15 came to the car and asked if I could 
give him work. He needed work so that he could 
earn enough to buy his books for school. Already 
having a part-time gardener who is working to keep 
his son in school; I had to say no. But often one 
wonders how any of the children even get to school 
at all when they must buy books and supplies and 
often uniforms as well. I felt sorry I could not find 
extra work for him. 

Bob came at last, only to say that the lines in the 
bank were incredibly long and I may as well find 
something else to do as he would be another forty- 
five minutes to an hour at least. So I walked to the 
church and put in some time getting music ready 
for Sunday. Being pianist is getting a bit easier but 
I find that I must put in quite a bit of practice time 
or else “goof up” the music for the service. So many 
of the melodies are unfamiliar to us, even though the 
words are the same. 

Noon arrived. I got both children from their re- 
spective schools and we ate a quick lunch. 

I then spent some more time trying to decode a 
crochet pattern which was brought to me yesterday. 
A friend, Ruth, is working at the shelter for the 
blind and some of the children are learning to knit 
and crochet. One of the partially sighted girls was 
interested in a particular pattern but it seems terribly 
difficult and Ruth can’t seem to find anyone who 
can figure it out—neither could I. So when she 
came, I showed her my unsuccessful efforts. She 
then asked me to come along another day and per- 
haps help Theresia get started on a project. She felt 
that some of them might enjoy learning the “Broom- 


*R = Rand = $1.40 (U'S.) 





stick Lace” as it is unusual. It seems that children 
who are totally blind are quite able to learn to “knit 
by feel,” but on the other hand crocheting needs 
some sight. They make things for themselves to 
wear; it will soon be winter and warm things are 
needed. I look forward to being able to help in this 
way and perhaps find an avenue of ministry here as 
well. 

Meanwhile, back to the stove. After lunch Bob 
went back to the home of the couple and offered 
them *R 85 for the stove, which we felt would be a 
bit more realistic and they took it! So tomorrow we 
will go to pick it up, but first we will need to make 
some arrangements for a vehicle with which to do 
so. Sometimes I think we should have purchased a 
Landrover instead of our little Ford Escort! 

We then went off to pursue the church treasurer 
for the cheque with which to get the stove. Spent 
some time visiting them as well, and also having the 
inevitable afternoon tea. 

Soon it was time to get home and get supper to- 
gether for the family. This time it was verenika 
made with our homemade cottage cheese and our 
fresh cream. Such are the deprivations of a mis- 
sionary in Lesotho! 

In the meantime, Helmut came. He is a builder 
and a part of our congregation. He and Bob went 
over this temporary house looking for necessary re- 
pairs, should we decide to make a purchase offer. It 
didn’t take long to find holes, cracks and leaks in 
the roof. He gave an estimated cost of repair which 
in our minds would hardly justify the extra money 
needed to purchase. It is a difficult thing to know 
what to do, for so long we weren’t sure of any 
house, and now suddenly we have the possibility of 
two! We pray for real wisdom in doing what is best 
both for us and our work. 

We were at last able to eat, rather hurriedly. Then 
we got the children “storied” and tucked into bed 
before leaving for our fortnightly Bible study. The 
children like the maid who stays with them and do 
not mind being left at home. But it still seems that 
nothing’s quite like Mom and Dad seeing them into 
bed. 

Our Bible study this evening had six out and we 
spent some time on “Jesus as Friend,” discussing 
particularly His relationship with Mary, Martha and 
Lazarus. We tried to understand what might have 
been the feelings and reactions of various people 
involved who were present at Jesus’ raising Lazarus 
from the dead. I couldn’t help but think with that 
kind of an example that there’s a lot more involved 
in friendship than being someone’s “pal” or even 
confidant. It was a good and profitable evening for 
all of us. 

It’s been quite a day! I’m glad they aren’t all 
like this! 


Crossing the Barriers 
of Culture 


by Marabeth Busenitz 


Before my husband Allen and I arrived in Lesotho 
we had read all we could about this small country, 
thus we knew more or less what to expect. It was 
much different from the typical idea of what Africa 
is like with its hot humid jungles and thirsty deserts. 
Lesotho has few trees, no large wild animals and is 
cold in winter with occasional snow. In fact it seems 
in some ways more like Kansas than what I used to 
think Africa was like. Lesotho is surrounded by the 
Republic of South Africa which in many ways is a 
modern, developed country. One can buy most 
things one needs in the Republic although the qual: 
ity often is not as high and the variety more limited. 
So in one way Africa wasn’t so strange. 

The first fifteen months we lived in a small 
Basotho-style house with red soil and cow dung 
plastered on the outside. The large old European- 
style house we now live in has running water and 
electricity. However we don’t have a washing ma- 
chine or a telephone. Life is quiet and peaceful. 

Cooking is an interesting challenge. There are 
few mixes or ready-made foods and those available 
are expensive. So I make most everything from 
scratch. Our garden and a few fruit trees help solve 
the food problem. I am able to can much of our 
fruit and some vegetables. 

The housework is made easier by the help from 
a Mosotho lady who works five or six mornings a 
week. Her main duties are to wash the clothes by 
hand, wash the dishes and polish floors. Our floors 
are all wood or cement and need frequent polishing. 
It took some adjustment getting used to domestic 
help. Even though she knows English fairly well 
there still have been misunderstandings. Sometimes 
she seems to understand what I ask her to do but I 
find out later she didn’t understand. There have also 
been hurt feelings, but these cleared: up after dis- 
cussing the situation. Being from another culture 
she naturally does and sees things differently. We 
have had some good spiritual conversations and she 
is a committed Christian. I appreciate her a great 
deal and wonder what I would do without her. 

It has been interesting being a mother in a differ- 
ent culture and comparing notes with Basotho moth- 
ers. They take great interest in all I do with our 
baby. As I push John in the buggy, the young 
children run up to take a look. Older girls and 
women also are curious to see what a white baby 
looks like and often ask questions about him. They 
are usually surprised when they discover that I 
nurse him and seem to think that most white women 
feed their babies from the bottle. The traditional 
Basotho mothers nurse their babies for about two 
years and the babies are usually healthy and con- 
tent. In recent times the more educated mothers 
have jobs and often leave their young babies soon 
after birth with an old grandmother or young girl. 
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The baby is fed from the bottle and given cornmeal 
mush. General care is not up to the standard it 
might be. As a result, many of these babies become 
malnourished or sickly. The need for additional 
salary sometimes has a high cost. 

It takes a long time to really learn to know a 
Mosotho person well even though they are friendly 
and polite: It is advantageous when seeking to 
know these people well, to understand their culture 
and language. ‘Their sense of humor is different 
from ours. Invitations to visit our home are accept- 
ed but it is not their custom to invite others to their 
homes. They are accustomed however to dropping 
in on each other without invitation and prefer to go 
out during the day rather than at night. 

I have been able to make friends with several 
Mosotho women. One in particular is a lady who 
worked at the printing press here in Morija. She 
is a member of the Lesotho Evangelical Church; is 
friendly, intelligent and well educated. She is a 
young widow with a small son, her husband having 
died before their first child was born. She would 
often'come over. with her little son for tea and we 
would talk about many things including Christianity 
and prayer.. She told me about her husband, their 
plans for the future, their love and happiness to- 
gether. I asked her if she would likely marry again 
and she‘said, ““No, I would never find another man 
as good as my husband.” If widows remarry, they 
must give up their children to the parents of the de- 
ceased husband and the dowry has to be returned. 
Understandably, they are seldom able to do that. 

Sometimes when my husband, Allen, travels to 
the various secondary schools and universities to 
work with the students, I am ‘able to go along. It is 
very gratifying to be able to help him by sharing 
and talking with the girls. In one girls’ Bible study 
I was able to personally pray with a girl from Swazi- 
land about some of her personal problems. She has 
since graduated and is now a teacher in Swaziland 
where she is planning to lead a Bible study. 

Occasionally on such visits to the secondary 
schools, Allen will talk to the student body on such 
a topic as, “What Is a Real Christian?” He will 
often begin by letting the audience give answers to 
the question and sadly, not one has been able to 
give an accurate answer in the Biblical sense. Some~ 
times Allen will speak to the students about Chris- 
tian love and marriage. I have had the opportunity 
to specifically talk to the girls about the latter issue 
and help them answer some perplexing questions. 

Since coming to Lesotho I myself have come up 
against some perplexing questions in trying to inter- 
pret and absorb an African culture with my Kansas 
background!. It can’t be done in one month or even 
one term, but it can be done one day at a time, 
with an open heart attuned to the Lord’s leadings. 
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My People and The Book 


by Rev. S. A. Mohono 


Lesotho is an enclaved country 
within the border of the Republic of 
South Africa. The population is just 
over one million. More than a mil- 
lion other members of the nation are 
citizens of the Republic of South 
Africa. The Basotho are the people 
and Sesotho is their language. This 
language is divided into Southern 
Sesotho, Northern Sesotho which is 
spoken in the Province of the Trans- 
vaal in the Republic of South Africa 
and Western Sesotho known also as 
Setswana, spoken in Botswana and in 
parts of the Republic. 

Lesotho has no secondary indus- 
tries with the result that most of its 
able-bodied young people earn their 
living across the borders. Literacy in 
Lesotho is estimated at fifty-one per- 
cent. 

The Churches that work in Lesotho 
are of many denominations. However, 
with the spirit of ecumenicity blow- 
ing throughout the world cooperation 
becomes more common. It is note- 
worthy that Christianity is now flow- 
ing in parallel streams of evangelicals, 
ecumenicals, and Roman Catholics. 
A new stream is that of the African 
Independent Churches, particularly in 
Southern Africa. All of them, directly 
and indirectly, meet on the Bible. 

Our people, before the coming ot 
Christianity, were divided by tribal- 
ism. These divisions brought strife 
and struggles. However, in the provi- 
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dence of God, the nineteenth century 
brought a young man called Moshoe- 
shoe. In his time the various tribes 
came together to form one nation 
with one country, one language, one 
religion (Christianity) and one book 
—tThe Bible. 

In 1881 the Bible was translated 
and published for the first time in Se- 
sotho by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It was from here on that 
Lesotho sent out many teachers, who 
in most cases opened new schools and 
churches in Southern Africa. Up-to- 
date in the Transvaal and Botswana 
many people still use a Sesotho Bible 
and hymnal. 

Somewhere in the line of growth. 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
did not succeed in involving the 
churches fully so that the Bible came 
to our Christians as a gift from out- 
side. Therefore the material making 
of the Bible was never the concern of 
the Basotho Christians. Today as 
education increases, the Bible has be- 
come a matter of choice in schools. 
It is somehow sad to note that the 
churches have not yet risen to a level 
where Christian education should be 
given priority. 

However, efforts are being made to 
translate the Bible afresh. It might 
not be quite correct to say that it is 
being put on the same level as “Good 
News for Modern Man” but we hope 
to make it as clear as we can for an 


“The acceptability of the Bible in this country 
proves the spirit of seeking after the truth...” 


ordinary Sesotho reader. The four 
Gospels have been completed and we 
feel most encouraged to see them be- 
ing distributed. 

We have experienced a period of 
lack of stock. Thus we were most 
delighted when a consignment of 
1,000 Bibles came. These were used 
up within one week, but we were 
happy to have another 2,500 come in 
the same month. At the time of this 
writing, we are left with less than one 
hundred Bibles. The acceptability of 
the Bible in this country proves the 
spirit of seeking after Truth, especi- 
ally under the condition of life as it 
stands today in this country. It is 
most encouraging to see some of the 
young teachers coming from outside 
the country who participate in Bible 
distribution so successfully. The Bible 
is the most read book and most quot- 
ed book in this country. 

We still have some difficulty in 
getting the Bible printed locally. 
Thus, the subsidy on the Bible is very 
heavy. The Bible Society of South 
Africa, which has grown out of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, is 
pledged to get the Bible into the hands 
of every Mosotho thus breaking even 
the main parallel streams of Christi- 
anity into which we are flowing at the 
moment. 

We pray and hope that our people 
will fully become the people of The 
Book. 


Rev. S. A. Mohono, 
Executive Secretary of the 
Lesotho Bible Society. 


Words for Women 
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The Same Girls’ School... 
A New Name 

“A country only develops as fast 
as its women develop and advance,” 
continued the Zairian State School 
Inspector. “There is a great injustice 
going on here because there are so 
many more boys than girls in school.” 

The State School Inspector had 
come to pay a call at Nyanga! He 
had been to visit the girls’ school sev- 
eral months before and was back 
again for an inspection of great im- 
portance which would formally intro- 
duce the school to the Government. 
He requested lists of everything—ma- 
terials, buildings, copies of plans for 
future construction of buildings— 
everything! Pictures were snapped of 
staff, buildings and student body. It 
was easy to see that he was impressed 
with what he saw and heard. 

The Inspector had an interest in 
the aspects of education other than 
mere buildings and supplies or paper 
and pencils. This was evidenced 
when he first called the staff together 
to inquire about their ideas and ob- 
jectives for the school. After meeting 
with the staff he called the thirty-one 
girls together to meet on common 
ground with the students of the local 
secondary school (made up mostly of 
boys). 

The group discussed at length why 
a girl should have an education. The 
Inspector brought to light many 
strong points supporting a school spe- 
cializing in education for girls. In 
addition he delved into reasons why 
there are more boys than girls pursu- 
ing an education. Two basic reasons 
given include the fact that parents 
would rather invest money for a boy’s 
education and encourage their girls to 
get married rather than pursue learn- 
ing. Another reason singled out was 
that some girls tend to neglect their 
studies and therefore cannot make the 
grade. 

By the time this joint session was 
over, the girls were inspired and en- 
couraged by the Inspector’s remarks 


to continue on in their educational 
quest. 

The Inspector added another thrust 
to support this type of girls’ education 
in stating that no matter how much 
or how little the girls attend this 
school, they will always leave having 
gained something valuable with which 
to better themselves. In contrast, the 
girls who study in the Science or 
Pedagogy section and do not receive 
a diploma or finish the course, will 
have little to show for their studies. 
One conclusion that seemed to per- 
meate the entire inspection was that 
when you educate a man, you edu- 
cate one person; when you educate a 
woman, you educate an entire family. 

The feature of this inspection was 
when the Inspector officially con- 
ferred on the school the name LYCEE 
MIODI. 

Lycee is the French word describ- 
ing a girls’ section. 

Miodi is the name of an obscure 
lake close to Nyanga station which 
empties into a larger lake flowing 
into the Kasai River. The Kasai 
River mingles with the Zaire (Congo) 
River, the largest river in the coun- 
try and the second largest river in the 
world. The Zaire River pours from 
the north, west and southwest into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The great At- 
lantic touches the rest of the world. 

In like manner, the influence of 
this school and the impact of the ed- 
ucation which these girls are receiv- 
ing will be felt not just at Nyanga; 
not just in CMZA territory; but all 
over the country and _ eventually 
touching the rest of the world. 

“.. This seed grew and produced 
a crop one hundred times as large as 
was planted...” (Luke 8:8 Living 
Bible) 


REE CER EEE PEE 
Making A House A Home 


On February 6, 1975, Irene Weav- 
er arrived in Botswana with her hus- 
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by Sue Barkman 
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band Ed, to begin making a house a 
home for the forty-second time! Their 
first month was, to a large extent, oc- 
cupied with buying furniture and 
setting up housekeeping. When they 
first arrived in Gaborones and pulled 
up to 5119 Loruo Drive, the house 
was stationed in the midst of three 
feet tall grass and a few enterprising 
weeds that had pushed their way 
above the grass! 

What a contrast to the blooming 
rosebushes which now grace the well- 
groomed lawn and the fresh vege- 
tables from the backyard garden that 
appear on the Weaver table. Inside 
Irene has put her creativity to work 
at making the house uniquely “them” 
with their favorite knickknacks and 
whatnots. They report that even 
though their efforts have produced a 
charming and comfortable house it 
isn’t enough. Not enough—what 
more can one want?! 

Somewhere God had to come into 
the picture to make it complete; He 
needed to be at the center or heart of 
their home. 

Ed and Irene have determined to 
spend an hour with God each morn- 
ing in Bible study, meditation and 
prayer to seek His direction for the 
days and months ahead. 

The highlight of their first month 
in Botswana was the special dedica- 
tion service of their new Home. It 
has always been the Weavers’ custom 
to dedicate their new homes to God. 
The latest one in Gaborones was to 
be no exception. Twelve people were 
invited to share in this occasion. At 
the appointed time Irene started the 
service with singing. When everyone 
had assembled, both Irene and Ed 
gave their testimonies, which were 
followed by more singing. Rev. 
Isaac Motswasele, the Spiritual Head 
of the local independent church 
where the Weavers are involved, led 
in a service of dedication—making 
this a “beautiful experience” and the 
“highlight of our first month” as was 
reported by Irene. 
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ADDRESSES OF AIMM MISSIONARIES 


FURLOUGH: 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rt. 2, Box 59-A 
Mt. Lake, MN 56159 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Box 1240 
Steinbach, Manitoba 
ROA 2A0 Canada 
Aganetha Friesen Enns 
Box 131 
Inman, KS 67546 
Rey. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
1594 N. Allen Ave. 
Pasadena, CA 91104 
Frieda Guengerich 
8611 N. 67th Ave. 
Glendale, AZ 85302 
Mr. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
1104 W. Wildwood St. 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46807 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens 
124 N. Holiday Drive 
South Bend, IN 46615 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
811 Osage St. 
Normal, IL 61761 
Rey. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
5002 Salem Lane 
Ft. Wayne, IN 64816 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard Hirschler 
27436 C.R. 4 W 
Elkhart, IN 46514 


ON THE FIELD 


Southern Africa 


P.O. Box 45 
Morija 
Kingdom of Lesotho 
Southern Africa 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen Busenitz 
P.O. Box 365 
Maseru 
Kingdom of Lesotho 
Southern Africa 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Gerhart 
P.O. Box 703 
Gaborones, Botswana 
Southern Africa 
Rev. and Mrs. Edwin I. Weaver 
Rev. and Mrs. Harry Dyck 


Zaire 


ETEK 
B.P. 4742 
Kinshasa II 
Republic of Zaire 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 


Missionaries on Extended Leave: 


Hulda Banman 
304 E. 5th St. 
Newton, KS 67114 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
1301 N. 64th St. 
Lincoln, NE 68505 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, KS 67041 

Dr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
6709 Pyle Road 
Bethesda, MD 20034 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Rempel 
1407 S. Gables 
Wheaton, IL 60187 

Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Schmidt 
2302 Ridgeway St. 
Abbotsford, B.C., Canada 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Sprunger 
46 Marian Road 
Trappe, PA 19526 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
217 Center 
Berne, IN 46711 

Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch St. 
Hillsboro, KS 67063 

Elda Hiebert 
Elbing, KS 67041 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 286 
Mt. Lake, MN 56159 

Dr. and Mrs. Waldo Harder 
RFD 3 
Newton, KS 67114 


B.P. 1 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Dr. and Mrs. John J. Byler 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
LaVerna Dick 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Drudge 
Rey. and Mrs. Sam Entz 
Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 
Mr. and Mrs. John Klaassen 
Anna V. Liechty 
Betty Quiring 
Tina Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rey. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Leona Schrag 
Lodema Short 
Lois Slagle 
Rev. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 


B.P. 4081 
Kinshasa II 
Republic of Zaire 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
308 N.W. Douglas St. 
Dallas, OR 97338 


Retired: 
Miss Erma Birky 
1902 Keystone 
Pasadena, CA 91107 
Rev. Frank J. Enns 
Box 131 
Inman, KS 67546 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
RFD 2 
Stryker, OH 43557 
Mrs. Emma Moser 
505 West Main St. 
Berne, IN 46711 
Rev. and Mrs. George Neufeld 
2926 S. 6th 
Elkhart, IN 46514 
Mabel Sauder 
Grabill, IN 46741 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
1774 Suffolk Drive 
Clearwater, FL 33516 
Fanny A. Schmallenberger 
138% N. Maple 
Morton, IL 61550 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
665 Hendricks 
Berne, IN 46711 
Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mt. Lake, MN 56159 


IMCK Tshikaji 
B.P. 205 
Kananga via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Marjorie Neuenschwander 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 


I.M.E. 

B.P. 69, Kimpese 

Bas Zaire, Republic of Zaire 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 


STUDIPROKA 
B.P. 700 
Kananga via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Loewen 
Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Dick 


Under Appointment to Zaire 
Dr. and Mrs. Dennis Ries 

1310 W. 22nd St. 

Sioux Falls, SD 57105 
Miss Elda Hiebert 

Elbing, KS 67041 
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Updating Yesterday's Vision 


They were just a handful of corn farmers and rural pastors from Indiana 
and Illinois. There were few college degrees among fhem; by today’s stan- 
dards, none of them were well traveled men. No one knew anything much 
about Africa either. And yet, there they were, eight men in Meadows, 
Illinois, on that January day in 1912, grappling with a conviction that they 
all shared, namely that God had a purpose in Africa for the two small Men- 
nonite bodies they represented. Thus it was that after heart searching and 
prayer there was brought into being an inter-Mennonite Mission that for 
many years was to be known as the Congo Inland Mission. 


Odds against survival were high those first years. But having once com- 
mitted themselves, there was .no turning back for they were men of vision. 
They looked through and beyond the initial struggles in which they were 
engaged and dared to believe that they had acted under the guidance of 
God's Spirit and that the Congo Inland Mission was of the Lord. Thus they 
sent that first generation of pioneer missionaries to an unknown land to 
cope with unknown problems. Signposts along their way were few; prece- 
dents to guide them were fewer still. They knew so little about where they 
were going or about what they would find...but they went, and God 
honored both their going and their witness to His Word. 


We now stand on the scene some three generations later. In many ways 
we have come full circle in ‘our history as a mission. The Africa to which 
our pioneer missionaries went is gone. Many of the frontiers which chal- 
lenged them no longer exist. But the imperative of mission lies across us 
today no less for that because new frontiers have replaced the old in Africa. 
There are frontiers of the spirit of which the African is so keenly aware. 
There are frontiers. of brotherhood that need desperately to be explored in a 
continent tense with racial strife. There are frontiers of effective evangelism 
that need so much to be examined as a new generation of gifted African 
youth begins to emerge from university training of all sorts. We need to 
discover how churches, once planted, can most effectively be nurtured. 


New frontiers are before us and once again signposts along the way are 
few. Once again we are called upon to be pioneers. 


It is AIMM’s intent to update yesterday's vision and bring it to bear upon 
today's Africa. 


—JEB 
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If the bugle gives an indistinct sound 
bt 


who will get ready for the battle . 
I Corinthians 14:8 


Leadership Training -. 
In Zaire 





Tn Bri€f... 


A letter came across my desk a few weeks ago written 
by one of our AIMM missionaries working primarily with 
evangelistic efforts in Zaire. The opening paragraph 
caught my attention so forcibly that I wanted to share it 
with you - our readers. 

We finished a complete evangelistic itinerary of the 
Mutena District last week. There were quite a few who 
accepted Christ and others who returned after having 
gone astray. But the haunting question is, now what 
happens to these people? The country is saturated by 
preachers of false gospels who seem to be tireless in their 
evangelistic fervor. Why is it that the false preacher al- 
ways seems to be so zealous and peppy while many Christ- 
ians seem to be slovenly and careless? What we need is to 
have ... more pastors and dedicated leaders to gather the 
people of their village together for Bible Study and 
prayer. The pastors are too few and cannot give each 
church the undivided attention it needs. 
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“If the bugle gives an indistinct sound, who will get 
ready for the battle ...?’’ 

This issue has as its focus of attention the crucial need 
of leadership training in Zaire. We do this so that you will 
be able to pray intelligently for this great need and also so 
that you can see what is being accomplished in this area 
now. We have called upon several AIMM missionaries 
who are actively involved with leadership training to 
make contributions to this number of the MESSENGER. 

Peter W. Buller, Professor at the Theological School in 
Kinshasa reflects on the past, present and future of leader- 
ship training in Zaire. Rev. Earl W. Roth, Director of the 
Kalonda Bible Institute presents some helpful background 
material on the Bible Institute. From this we are able to see 
the significance of such a school in today’s Zaire. 

A thumbnail sketch about the new ‘“‘TEE’’ program 
being launched in Zaire is included. We’d like you to 
know what we’re talking about when we mention, 
ea Me ah 

Rev. Kabangy Djeke Shapasa, General Secretary of the 
Mennonite Community in Zaire has written an open letter 
to his faithful church members sharing his deepest con- 
cerns. This letter was written April 29, 1975 just before he 
was stricken with illness. He is now recuperating in 
Kinshasa from major surgery. 

Tina Quiring lets us catch a glimpse of one of her 
regularly busy days as she moves about in her capacities as 
literature worker for the Zaire Church and teacher at the 
Kalonda Bible Institute. 

Khege Mwataswana, outstanding church leader and 
Bible translator at Kamayala has related some of his story 
to Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse. His early training has ena- 
bled him to accomplish much for the cause of Christ. 

Our guest editorial was written by AIMM missionary, 
Levi Keidel. His informative and timely thoughts on the 
current political situation in Zaire will serve to help you 
better understand and pray as you perhaps ask ‘‘What’s. 
the Meaning of All This?’’ 


— SFB 
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In First Century Rome Paul Exhorted Timothy to 


aedss Oo 
To 
Faithful Men 


In Twentieth Century Zaire, AIMM clings to this exhortation... 


By Peter W. Buller 


Church planting is basically proclaiming a life in Christ 
accompanied by programs of leadership training. In first 
century Rome, Paul called upon Timothy to “‘pass on to 
faithful men the Gospel, so that they in turn will teach it to 
others.’’ In twentieth century Zaire, AIMM / CMZA 
clings to this exhortation toward leadership training. 

This teaching of ‘‘faithful men’’ has been basic 
throughout more than sixty years of AIMM outreach in 
Central Africa. The earliest missionaries took the first 
believers into their homes where they worked and formed 
a nucleus of converts receiving instruction in the faith. 
Soon they were instructed in Bible classes where they also 
received a rudimentary primary education. From these 
original Bible schools came the first generation of African 
church leaders, a few of whom are still influential in the 
church today. 





In the early 1950’s the Bible Institute was founded at 
Kalonda. In the intervening years it has served as the 
primary organ of pastoral training for the Zaire Mennonite 
Church. Entering students needed to have completed at 
least junior high school. Students were accepted only after 
showing maturity by having served in some aspect of 
church life after their formal education. Over the years 
mission schools of varying levels were opened to train 
teachers and nurses for education and medical ministries. 

In 1964 the Mennonite Church in cooperation with 
other Zaire Protestant churches, created a four year, upper 
level, pastoral training school. Called a ‘‘Theological 
School,’’ it gave training up to the equivalent of a two year 
college level. The Theological School has produced a 
generation of men presently serving in administrative and 
teaching positions and without whom the church would be 
infinitely poorer. 

The Mennonite Church operates within the context of 
both the Church of Christ in Zaire (of which it is a 
member), and the Zaire Government. Recent decisions 
made on these levels have radically affected the outlook 
for this upper level leadership training for the church in 
Zaire. 

The Zaire government suppressed the seminary at the 
National University thus forcing the church to move to- 
ward opening their own seminary. The Church in Zaire 
must form a leadership that will give it guidance in inter- 
preting the Christian faith and belief on conceptual and 
theological levels. Zaire’s Church must produce people to 
translate the New Testament faith into the African con- 
text. If this is not done, it will stagnate. 

It was announced last December that all teaching of 
religion in the newly-nationalized, former church-owned 
schools, was to be suppressed. Many students had entered 
both the Theological School and the Seminary at the 
National University because they were assured of posi- 
tions as well paid teachers of religion in the primary and 
secondary schools. Now it remains to be seen how many 
young people will respond to the call for the pastoral 
ministry for training on the upper level beyond Bible 
Institute. There is hope that the church will draw into 
pastoral work, theological school graduates who can no 
longer teach religion in the schools. In the present political 
climate the young people choosing a church vocation are 
aware that as never before they are casting their lot with 
the people of God. 

The church is being called upon to define its own 
identity along New Testament lines with the coming of 
church/ state separation. The church needs to decide what 
kind of training is needed for a new age when it can no 
longer be a state-supported educational complex. Today is 
not the hour for lofty decisions — but for prayer and 
searching. Then when the still small voice of the Spirit 
speaks, new programs can be launched that meet todays 
leadership needs. The Mennonite Church as it waits for 
the Spirit to speak realizes that it needs to engage in upper 
level theological training to produce administrative per- 
sonnel, authoritative theologians, teachers and writers 
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who are grounded in the Word; able to interpret the Christ- 
ian faith in Africa. 

It is on the local level centered at the Kalonda Bible 
Institute that the church is presently challenged to form the 
leaders mentioned above as well as pastors for local con- 
gregations, youth leaders and Christian educators. A 
proposed program of leadership training by extension in 
conjunction with the Bible Institute would further train 
these ministers at a very necessary grassroots level. 

However, direct church-related leadership training is 
not all that is needed. Required too are Christian social 
service workers in agricultural and medical ministries. 
Such leaders will in the future be trained mostly by State 
institutions. The task of the church is to encourage Christ- 
ian youth to prepare for such service while at the same 
time keeping a vital faith and contact with the church. 

So also, the church is challenged to produce dedicated 
‘salt of the earth’’ educators for the newly secularized 
national educational system. Such Christian service may 
be more vital to the future of the church today than it was 
in a rapidly passing era when the social services were 
administered by the church. 

The Zaire government is currently insisting with 
urgency and wisdom that the land return to agriculture. 
Here may also be a challenge for the church to include in 
her leadership training programs an emphasis that calls 
leaders on all levels to return to the land and join in 
building an agrarian economy which will lead the church 
to financial independence. 

If this were done, the spirit of Menno Simons might 
find rest in Central Africa. 
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eaders 
repare Here 


A Sketch of Institut Biblique 


By Earl Roth 


It has always been the basic aim of AIMM to bring men, 
women and children into a personal relationship with 
Jesus Christ. The task requires a living, spiritually- 
nourished, self-propagating body of believers serving the 
Lord under trained leadership. Potential leaders need a 
workable knowledge of the Word of God and related 
subjects. Realizing this, the CIM/AIMM established a 
Bible Institute in the early 1950’s. A classroom building 
was constructed and a four year program, with courses 
being offered to both men and women, was developed. 

Applicants for admission came readily with some com- 
ing from areas as far as three hundred miles away. The 
students have come from all walks of life. While some 
have left teaching positions for further Bible training, 
others have abandoned profitable commerce and still 
others have come after having served as evangelists or lay 
pastors. Most graduates have been given positions of 
church leadership in their original districts. A large per- 
centage of the graduates now serve as pastors in regional 
areas of the Mennonite church. Their influence is basic to 
the spiritual life of the church and to the cause of 
evangelism. Other graduates minister as church center 
chairmen, Bible translators, literature workers as well as 
teachers. Some have pursued and succeeded in further 
theological training. 

The sixth class, a group of sixteen couples, began the 
four year course last September. Special care was taken in 
selecting these couples, with careful attention given to the 
qualifications of the women. Each couple expressed a 
conviction that God had touched the life of the family and 
has some particular work for them. Thus they are willing 
to prepare themselves for whatever that work may be. 





For admission the men were required to have success- 
fully completed at least two years of study beyond primary 
school; to have been active in church life, and to have had 
positive results in entrance examinations. In addition, 
each has given testimony of a desire to permit God’s Will 
to be active in their lives. The academic requirements are 
not as rigid for the women, but they too, are required to 
have successfully completed entrance exams. 

The present curriculum includes direct study of the 
books of the Bible. Corresponding Biblical studies as the 
‘*Life of Christ’’, ‘‘Bible Doctrines’’, ‘‘Christian Fam- 
ily’’, and ‘‘Women of the Bible’’ are offered. Related 
courses as Bible geography, Homiletics and Personal 
Evangelism are also part of the program. Courses such as 
Geography of Africa, English, French, Hygiene, Typing 
and Pedagogy are included to provide a balanced educa- 
tion. 

An active practical evangelism program is blended into 
weekly activities where students are thrust into real life 
situations requiring them to apply the principles of 
evangelism learned in theory. This program gives the 
students an incentive for natural, outgoing witness for 
Christ and motivates them to meet daily challenges with 
regard to the needs of others. 

The students are instilled with strong Bible convictions 
from a curriculum which emphasizes Bible, evangelism 
and prayer. We seek to produce the capability and desire 
to personally apply the Word of God in all situations in the 
heart of each student. Each must be able to apply to 
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himself and teach to others what the Bible says about daily 
Christian living. 

The Bible Institute has recently become the focal point 
of the Zaire Mennonite Church’s leadership training. It is 
the most advanced training program entirely operated by 
the Mennonite Church. This is significant at a time when 
the Zaire nation is moving toward authentic African lead- 
ership. Church leaders for tomorrow are continually being 
prepared through the Institute. Their preparation will sig- 
nificantly influence the church and its outreach. 

Current trends and attitudes give a sense of direction 
and purpose for the future of the Bible Institute, such as 
introducing more practical and vocational courses. 

This new school year of 1975-76 will offer some new 
additions to the program such as Christian Education 
courses and the birth of a ‘‘TEE’’ (Theological Education 
by Extension) program to be organized and implemented 
by Rudolph Martens. This program is designed to give 
practical aid to pastors, evangelists and lay leaders in all 
walks of church life. 

The function of training church workers for the Menno- 
nite Church in Zaire presently rests with the Bible Insti- 
tute. Since the church is no longer responsible for secular 
education, it can now focus attention on evangelism and 
the formation of its future leaders. As it stands today, the 
Bible Institute is the key potential for assuring a future 
leadership nurtured in the Word of God, Christian living 
and witness. 





xtension 





In Zaire, as in other countries, the 
faithful ministry of the lay Christians of 
the early period of the church gradually 
disappeared because these leaders did 
not have sufficient opportunity for 
study and fellowship with fellow work- 
ers to strengthen and encourage them to 
continue with their ministry. In order to 
help men in Christian service refresh 
themselves and remain vital in their 
work, the Mennonite Church in Zaire 
will soon be offering Theological Edu- 
cation by Extension. 

TEE makes training available to a 
larger number of people than do resi- 
dence schools. It enables pastors and 





laymen to avail themselves of theologi- 
cal education while engaged in their 
regular occupation. 

In TEE everyone who desires train- 
ing can readily receive it. Financial re- 
sources do not prevent men from taking 
the courses since the cost involved is 
minimal; no special buildings are re- 
quired and the courses are conducted by 
pastors who have received training in 
the residence schools. 

The practical studies in TEE are 
adapted to the needs of the local work- 
ers and the discussions are related to the 
activities within the local context. The 
church leaders can bring the problems 


and questions which have confronted 
them during their week’s ministry and 
receive the counsel of understanding 
leaders and colleagues. This type of 
training becomes more meaningful 
since the leaders and students can more 
readily share each others concerns and 
problems since in most cases they will 
be from the same culture and church. 
By applying their studies to every day 
situations, the church workers will 
grow in their Christian life and develop 
their gifts for service. 

Through this training we believe 
strong and gifted leaders will arise in 
the congregations. 
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D ear Zaire Pastors, Leaders, Missionaries and Faith- 
ful Friends of our Mennonite Church Community: 

We greet you all in the name of Jesus Christ our Savior; 
we hope that things are going well with you. We continu- 
ally give thanks to God for you, making mention of you in 
our prayers and always remembering your work of faith 
and service of love. 

All of us recognize that this is a very crucial period, as 
regards the Church. 

We know the change which has been put into effect 
regarding the educational program. Since January 1975 
the Zaire government has taken charge of it. This comes to 
us as no surprise, as they have been talking about doing 
such for a long time. 

One may ask the question, ‘‘Because the Church once 
occupied itself with so much of the educational program, 
what will now replace it?’’ 

We affirm to you that evangelization remains our fun- 
damental and most important task. This new situation will 
give you the opportunity to put yourself to this task. 

Others are asking, ‘“‘How does all this affect our work 
as a church?’’ The answer is easy. Most of you Zairian 
pastors have in your hands the calendar of evangelistic 
activities outlined. Continue to purposely carry on these 
activities as in the past. Our Christian Education team is in 
the process of drawing up a new program which will be 
sent to you soon. 

As regards the abolishment of Religion courses in our 
public school programs, the church will develop a prog- 
ram of Christian education which makes the local church 
the hub of spiritual instruction. 

We aren’t forgetting the difficulties and seemingly in- 
surmountable problems we have met in the past. By God’s 
grace, we have borne much slander, negative criticism, 
lies, humiliation, and misunderstanding. 

We are also well aware that the morality of many 
Christians is faltering, and discipline in our parishes 
leaves much to be desired. This is sad. However dear 
brothers, THE CHURCH IS MUCH MORE THAN A 
PUBLIC EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

A church must live by the support of its members. Up to 
the present some have the impression that the Church in 
Zaire continues to survive only because of the grace of the 
overseas missionary society. But we wish to make it clear 
that our faithful ones are taking seriously their responsibil- 
ity as regards their church community, and local parishes. 
The Church will perpetually be in Zaire by the grace of 
God, and by the consecration of that grace in the efforts of 
its members. 

At the National Synod of the Protestant Church held in 
Kinshasa last February, a new national theme was chosen: 
“‘Return to the Bible For an Authentic Christianity.’’ This 
theme has become an entire program for the church, and in 
the future will be implemented in the area of evangelism. 

We enthusiastically congratulate the pastors and their 
helpers who give themselves day and night for the cause of 
the Church and in preaching the Good News of the Savior. 

With all our hearts we thank God for you. May the 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be given to you abundant- 
ly! Amen. 

Your Brother in Christ, 
Kabangy Djeke Shapasa 


“Return To The Bible 
for An 
Authentic Christianity” 


An Open Letter sent to all the CMZA 
Church Communities 
April 29, 1975 


from 


Rev. Kabangy Shapasa 


General Secretary 
of the 
Mennonite Community in Zaire 
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The Story of Khege Mwataswana as 
told to Ben and Helen Eidse 


*‘T did not know that God would call me 
to this work but I can trace the pattern 
through my life that clearly shows how God 
has prepared me for it,’’ related Khege 
Mwataswana. “‘Years ago I used to go early 
in the morning to the old church to pray. 
When others came to chapel they found me 
already there. God often does not answer 
prayer quickly, in fact sometimes it takes 
many years. When I was asked to do transla- 
tion work with Mr. Eidse I learned that our 
office would be in the church. Once again I 
would be coming to church well ahead of 
time to start on the days’ translating assign- 
ment. Now I realize that my early morning 
prayers in church in those early days were 
really a prediction of the work the Lord had 
planned for me.”’ 


Khege Mwataswana was born in a small 
village on the Lufuku River in Southern 
Zaire. He was still quite young when he 
contracted polio which left him crippled in 
both legs but being strong in body he learned 
to walk again. He loved to join the hunting 
parties of his Chokwe clansman. Game was 
good in those days and a successful hunt 


meant meat for the table, elephant being his 
favorite dish. 


It was during Khege’s boyhood that the 
first Christian missionaries arrived in that 
part of the Belgian Congo, as it was then 
called. He became one of their first stu- 
dents. From the beginner class in the village 
he went on to the school at the Kamayala 
mission station. The missionaries soon 
realized what a capable student Khege was. 
After a few years they asked him to help 
them with the teaching. He was especially 
good at storytelling and took pleasure in 
taking his turn at conducting the morning 
devotions for the students and workmen at 
the church center. It was these early years as 
a teacher that Khege referred to in his tes- 
timony of how God had called him to be a 
Bible translator. 


Other ways in which the Lord prepared 
Khege was through Bible training and 
through his love for languages. 

When he married Maria, who had also 
had some formal schooling, the Kamayala 
church leaders asked them to go to the mis- 
sion’s Bible Institute for pastoral training. 
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For three years, Khege was an enthusiastic 
student of the Bible, even though the classes 
were conducted in the Tshiluba and French 
languages. Because of the tribal unrest in 
the area, the Bible Institute was moved to 
another area where Khege was soon con- 
versing in the Gipende language. Upon 
finishing his Bible training he was assigned 
to teach and to be the lay pastor at the 
Kahemba State post and commercial center 
eight miles from Kamayala. There he began 
using the Kikongo trade language. As lay 
pastor he was also the Protestant chaplain 
for the army camp at the state post. The 
official army language was Lingala and 
once again Khege did not mind learning 
another language. 

Khege has since been ordained and pre- 
sently carries the administrative respon- 
sibilities for the Kamayala Church Center as 
well as being a major asset in the translation 
work. 

His gift for storytelling, his habit of rising 
early for meditation, his knowledge of vari- 
ous languages, his early Bible training, a 
gracious manner and pleasing personality 
all help Khege to carry out the duties of 
leadership to which the Lord has called him. 
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Words Jor Women ore 
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Anna V. Liechty (lower left) and LaVerna Dick (lower right) 
who are involved in leadership training, are pictured with some of 
their students. Miss Liechty teaches at the Kalonda Bible Institute 
and deals especially with the wives of the students with whom she is 
pictured while doing village evangelism. The Bible Institute ladies 
are taught Bible subjects as well as secular studies. Their practical 
Christian work assignments provide them with the skills to become 
leaders, teachers and helpmeets for their husbands entering the 
ministry. (upper left) 

Miss Dick is involved with leadership training at Lycee Miodi 
(Nyanga Girls School) where the girls primarily learn homemaking 
skills in a spiritual atmosphere. It has been written that ‘*... when 
you educate a woman you educate an entire family.’’ These girls, 
the wives and mothers of tomorrow will be prepared and able to 
train their daughters and sons to be the future spiritual leaders. 

When viewing the subject of leadership training for women, 
Luke 8:8 comes to mind. 

**..This seed grew and produced a crop one hundred times as 
large as was planted...’’ 





—Leadership Training In Zaire for Women— 


At seven o’clock this morning the literature staff met in 
the production office for morning Bible study and prayer. 
It is during this quiet time in the morning that I realize the 
Holy Spirit will need to be my source of power and 
strength throughout the day. 

The truck from Ndjoko Punda is at the book depot 
unloading its delivery. I am heartened to see that several 
cases of Tshiluba Bibles have arrived. All of our book 
stores have reported that the Bible is the best seller. Many 
people want Tshiluba Bibles and wait to buy them. Often 
the book stores are sold out before there is opportunity for 
everyone to be satisfied. It wasn’t too long before an 
urgent note came from the Kele Book seller bearing this 
fact out. 

‘*Please send me one hundred Tshiluba Bibles, do all 
you possibly can to bring them to me today. There are 
many people who want Bibles; they are afraid that they 
will be sold out before they have an opportunity to buy a 
copy.”’ 

As soon as these Bibles were unloaded and the transport 
bill was in our possession, we figured the prices and put 
the books up for sale. 

At 10:20 I left my assistant, Mutshipai, to work on the 
Bibles while I went to the Bible Institute for a session with 
my students to encourage them in their practical Christian 
work assignments. 

Each of the fifteen students at the Bible Institute has a 
practical Christian work assignment to help them be better 
prepared workers. With the cooperation of the local pas- 
tors they have found wonderful opportunities for counsel- 
ling and personal soul-winning in the hospitals, military 
camps, prisons and also in house visitation. 

The class was discussing and sharing their experiences 


THAT Was 
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in personal work. Their experiences varied, from dealing 
with a problem smoker seeking help to a man committed 
to the use of fetishes. Several of the students held services 
in the villages close to the open market every Saturday. 
On their way home from these services they met a 
business-lady who had a retarded child. She had a burden 
for this child which the students took to prayer. She soon 
accepted Christ and opened her home to the students to 
hold services. After a while they had a group of Christians 
that met at her house for fellowship and prayer. 

At 12:00 I went home for lunch and a few minutes rest. 
By 1:00 pm I was on my way to deliver the Bibles to the 
book shops. My first stop was at the Kele Book Shop 
which has always sold more Bibles than any other. The 
next stop was Tshikapa Book Shop. Before I left Tshika- 
pa, a man from the Air Zaire office stopped me and 
informed me that there was air freight to be picked up. The 
air freight was unloaded and the Dibumba Book Shop was 
the next stop, where Evangelist Shidi Kabue is in charge. 
Besides being a full-time salesperson in the shop, Shidi 
finds time and many opportunities to counsel inquirers 
and lead them to Christ. 

The Central Administration office was the last stop 
before home. I wanted to seek counsel and advice from the 
administration concerning some of the problems of the 
literature program. 

Upon my arrival home I was pleasantly surprised to find 
that the mailman had brought seven large mail bags full of 
tracts printed in Brussels. I was happy to work on the 
distribution of these tracts to the area pastors and church 
leaders. 

The day has come to an end and it is good to know that 
every step has been ordered by the Lord. 


My Day 
Today! 





by 
Tina Quiring 
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Miusstonaries 


Africa-Bound 


Rev. and Mrs. B. Harry Dyck, Heidi and Theodore will leave for Francistown, Botswana in late Fall where they will be 
involved with Church leadership training in that area. Their home church is Martensville (Saskatchewan) Mennonite Church 
where Harry pastored for several years. Lois (nee Riehl) comes from Quarryville, Pennsylvania. In addition to caring for 
Heidi and Theodore, she will be involved in women’s work and part-time nursing. 
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Ben Eidse Helen Eidse Grace Eidse 


Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse and Grace said their goodbyes on August 31 from Steinbach, Manitoba. Ben will continue to 
work with the Chokwe Bible translation at Kamayala, while Helen will fill a vital spot in the medical work. Grace will be 
attending the American School at Kinshasa and living in the Kinshasa Hostel. Hope, Faith and Charity will be living in 
Steinbach while they attend college and work in the area. The Zaire Church welcomes The Eidses back for their fifth term. 
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Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens and Philip left on 
August 12 for their fourth term with destination being 
Kalonda station in Zaire. Rev. Martens will be involved in 
launching a TEE ministry in conjunction with the Kalonda 
Bible Institute. Mrs. Martens (Dr. Elvina) will be the 
Kalonda station doctor filling a great need. Philip will be 
attending the American School of Kinshasa and living in 
the hostel there. Elizabeth and John are attending Bluffton 
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(Ohio) College this fall. 





Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller and Royce left for Kinsh- 
asa, Zaire on July 12 to serve as AIMM expeditors and 
back-up personnel for up-country missionaries. This will 
be the Bullers’ third term with AIMM in Zaire. Royce will 
be attending the American School of Kinshasa. 





Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Dick and Debbie left for Kanan- 
ga, Zaire on July 10. Delbert is no stranger to Zaire having 
grown up there as son to missionary parents Rev. and Mrs. 
Elmer Dick. Sue (nee Mast) has the Conestoga Mennonite 
Church in Morgantown, Pennsylvania as her home 
church. She will be involved with caring for nine-month 
old Debbie and learning the local language. Delbert is to 
work with STUDIPROKA in the area of electronics. 
STUDIPROKA welcomes the Dicks to Zaire for their first 
term. 
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Anne Garber 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lorin Ensz who are serving as 
house parents in the Kinshasa Hostel left for Zaire 
on August 17 for their first term. Lorin’s home 
church is the Swiss Mennonite Church in Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas and Sandra (nee Barkman) is from the 
Prairie Rose Evangelical Mennonite Church, 
Landmark, Manitoba. They have been active in the 
Whitewater Church for the past three years and 
come to us with a well-rounded education and life 
experience for this assignment. 





Sandra Bertsche of Elkhart, Indiana left for her 
assignment as assistant to the hostel parents in 
Kinshasa on August 31. Sandra is the daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. James Bertsche of Elkhart, Indiana. 
Her experience as public school teacher and know- 
ledge of Zaire living will serve as a valuable asset as 
she capably fills this important assignment. 


Anne Garber left her home in Ottawa, Ontario on 
August 31 for Nyanga Station in Zaire. She will 
serve as school teacher to the younger missionary 
children who are unable to live in Kinshasa. She is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard W. Garber 
and is amember of the Ottawa Mennonite Church in 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Elda Hiebert left for her third term on August 31 
to begin service in the busy medical work at 
Kalonda. She is a member of the Zion Mennonite 
Church of Elbing, Kansas. Elda has faithfully 
served in her capacity as Registered Nurse in the 
CIM/AIMM medical work for several years. The 
Zaire Church welcomes her back in her special 
Capacity. 





Sandra Ensz 
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Tribute to Uncle Frank 
One of God’s Quiet Giants 


Rev. Frank J. Enns, affectionately 
known as ‘‘Uncle Frank’’, died at his 
home in Inman, Kansas, July 20 at the 
age of 80. 

Thirty-six years of his life were spent 
serving in the early Belgian Congo (la- 
ter renamed Republic of Zaire,) with 
the Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission. 

His entire life reflected that of prayer 
and victorious Christian living to an 
extent that he can well be called ‘‘One 
of God’s Quiet Giants.”’ 

He and his wife, Agnes (Neufeld) 
left Kansas for Africa the first time in 
October 1926 arriving at Nyanga sta- 
tion on January 17, 1927. Travel at that 
time was slow and cumbersome. Part of 
that first journey was made by river- 
boat, push cart and hammock. 

When the Enns’ left Africa in 1960 to 
retire, many changes had taken place. 
Instead of an original number of three 
missionaries on the station, there had 
been an increase to fourteen; eleven Af- 
rican church leaders served God in con- 





Frank J. Enns 
January 27, 1895 - July 20, 1975 


The Public is Cordially Invited 


To An 


trast to the two there had been. Outsta- 
tions numbered one hundred and thirty 
in 1960 whereas in 1927 there had been 
only eleven. 

After the passing of Mrs. Enns in 
1965, Uncle Frank returned to Zaire 
once again for three more years to work 
primarily with village evangelism. Al- 
though past retirement age he did a 
praiseworthy job, putting his “‘all’’ into 
the involvement there. 

On December 30, 1974 he married 
Aganetha Friesen, AIMM missionary 
nurse who had also retired from a life of 
service in Zaire. 

The widow survives with children, 
John F. of Kansas City, Missouri; 
Katharine of Inman, Kansas; Norma 
Ruth (Mrs. Emerson Neufeldt) of 
Buhler, Kansas and a brother Abe F. of 
Meade, Kansas. 

The funeral service, termed rather, 
‘*The Celebration of a Life’’ was held 
on July 23, 1975 at the Bethel Menno- 
nite Church, Inman, Kansas. Rev. Paul 
Isaak and Rev. Art Janz officiated. 


AFRICA INTER-MENNONITE MISSION RALLY 


Sunday 
October 19, 1975 
7:30 PM 
Bethel Mennonite Church 
Inman, Kansas 
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ON THE FIELD 


P.O. Box 45 
Morija 
Kingdom of Lesotho 
Southern Africa 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen Busenitz 
P.O. Box 365 
Maseru 
Kingdom of Lesotho 
Southern Africa 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Gerhart 
P.O. Box 703 
Gaborones, Botswana 
Southern Africa 
Rev. and Mrs. Edwin I. Weaver 
P.O. Box 86 
Francistown, Botswana 
Southern Africa 
Rev. and Mrs. Harry Dyck 
ETEK 
B.P. 4742 
Kinshasa II 
Republic of Zaire 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 


AT HOME 


FURLOUGH: 
Frieda Guengerich 
8611 N. 67th Ave. 
Glendale, AZ 85302 
Mr. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
1104 W. Wildwood St. 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46807 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard Hirschler 
27436 C.R. 4 W 
Elkhart, IN 46514 
Lois Slagle 
Pioneer, Ohio 43554 
Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 
124 N. Holiday Drive 
South Bend, IN 46615 
Mr. and Mrs. John Franz 
1717 S. Chestnut 
Fresno, CA 93702 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Loewen 
#104-32161 
Tims Cresc. 
Clearbrook, B.C. 
Canada 


Missionaries on Extended Leave: 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 

5002 Salem Lane 

Ft. Wayne, IN 64816 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 

Rt. 2, Box 59-A 

Mt. Lake, MN 56159 
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ADDRESSES OF 


AIMM MISSIONARIES 


B.P. 1 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
LaVerna Dick 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Drudge 
Rev. and Mrs. Sam Entz 
Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. Amold Harder 
Mr. and Mrs. John Klaassen 
Anna V. Liechty 
Betty Quiring 
Tina Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Leona Schrag 
Lodema Short 
Rev. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens 
Miss Elda Hiebert 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
B.P. 4081 
Kinshasa II 
Republic of Zaire 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorin Ensz 
Miss Sandra Bertsche 


Hulda Banman 
304 E. Sth St. 
Newton, KS 67114 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
1301 N. 64th St. 
Lincoln, NE 68505 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, KS 67041 

Dr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
6709 Pyle Road 
Bethesda, MD 20034 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Rempel 
1407 S. Gables 
Wheaton, IL 60187 

Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Schmidt 
2302 Ridgeway St. 
Abbotsford, B.C., Canada 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Sprunger 
46 Marian Road 
Trappe, PA 19426 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
217 Center 
Berne, IN 46711 

Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch St. 
Hillsboro, KS 67063 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 286 
Mt. Lake, MN 56159 

Dr. and Mrs. Waldo Harder 
RED 3 
Newton, KS 67114 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
1594 N. Allen Ave. 
Pasadena, CA 91104 


IMCK Tshikaji 
B.P. 205 
Kananga via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Marjorie Neuenschwander 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 
I.M.E. 
B.P. 69, Kimpese 
Bas Zaire, Republic of Zaire 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
STUDIPROKA 
B.P. 700 
Kananga via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Dick 


Under Appointment to Zaire 
Dr. and Mrs. Dennis Ries 
Box 97 
Henderson, NE 68371 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
308 N.W. Douglas St. 
Dallas, OR 97338 


Retired: 
Miss Erma Birky 
1902 Keystone 
Pasadena, CA 91107 
Aganetha Friesen Enns 
Box 131 
Inman, KS 67546 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
RED 2 
Stryker, OH 43557 
Mrs. Emma Moser 
505 West Main St. 
Berne, IN 46711 
Rev. and Mrs. George Neufeld 
2926 S. 6th 
Elkhart, IN 46514 
Mabel Sauder 
Grabill, IN 46741 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
10599-114th Ave. N. 
Largo, FL 33540 
Fanny A. Schmallenberger 
138% N. Maple 
Morton, IL 61550 
Rey. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
665 Hendricks 
Berne, IN 46711 
Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mt. Lake, MN 56159 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
811 Osage St. 
Normal, IL 61761 
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What's The Meaning of All This? 


Important decisions of the Zaire government periodically appear in the North 
American press such as suppression of non-political youth groups; banning of 
religious radio programs; suspension of publication of religious periodicals; 
abolishment of religious holidays; nationalization of mission schools; removing 
teaching of religion from public schools. North American Christians are in- 
creasingly asking, “What does all this mean for the Church in Zaire and for our 
missionaries who labor there?” 

[tis not ours to pass judgement on these decisions. It is ours to help readers 
put them into their proper context and to suggest what posture Christians 
should take in view of such developments. 

The General of the Army came to power in November 1965 to bring an end to 
five years of convulsive internal strife and to mobilize the nation’s resources 
toward its rehabilitation and growth. Political priorities which he feels essential 
to the salvation of his nation group themselves around four words: 

UNIFICATION. In a country wracked with internal strife, the first priority must 
be to lift people’s eyes off tribal interests to a higher central loyalty. The 
President, a powerful and dynamic leader, projects himself as the sole, undis- 
puted chief to whom all Zairians owe allegiance. Wars have ended; social 
order has been restored. 

SECULARISM. During forty years of Belgian colonial rule, the Catholic 
Church had deeply entrenched itself in the social, political and economic 
structures of the country. At the present time, in the government head’s view, 
the Catholic Church remains the single most serious threat to his authority. He 
is resolutely determined to disentangle church-state relationships. 

AUTHENTICITY. Zairians do not want to see themselves as blacks remade 
by four decades of imposed white rule. They are re-exploring traditional 
customs and values from which colonialism alienated them, in order to define 
and affirm their own authentic identity. Some look at the Western world; they 
conclude that capitalism spawns economic injustice and democracy spawns 
debauchery. They weigh the civic and moral system of their ancestors and find 
it better. 

INDEPENDENCE. Political independence is a hollow achievement so long 
as a nation is economically dependent on the outside world. The government 
has drawn up alist of goals for 1980 by which the country will liquidate its trade 
deficit and be economically self-sufficient. 

Zaire today is a land of excitement, dynamic, tremendous potential and 
brash confidence. Some of the emphases can only be applauded; some are 
deeply disturbing. 

There has been some infringement upon the life and program of the church 
but great freedom still remains for basic witness, evangelism and preaching of 
God’s Word. We believe in a sovereign God who preserves opportunity for 
witness wherever and for as long as it pleases Him. We can confidently 
proclaim with the early church, 

“... We rejoice, and stand available for the next act of your drama ...” 

— LK 
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In This Issue... 


Read this issue and discover the wide variety of Christian service 
opportunities available within the overseas mission/church framework 
today. The AIMM was among the first missions in Zaire to integrate 
voluntary service personnel into its program. Through the years it 
has proven to be a positive and fruitful experience. In this issue 
young people who have served or are serving in such capacities share 
their experiences. 

In an opening article Susan Clifton tells how through the Lord’s 
leading she unexpectedly became a staff member for one year at the 
AIMM/MB hostel in Kinshasa. She gives enjoyable insights into life 
and routine with nineteen energetic missionary children and shares 
the deep contentment she discovered in the process. 

Don and Mary Lloyd, a voluntary service couple, who spent the bulk 
of their Zaire term attached to the SEDA program at Nyanga Station 
share their experiences in parallel articles. We accompany Mary 
through a typical day and watch her serve in the roles of mother, 
housewife, guest chairman and mail dispatcher. 

Nancy Heisey, daughter of missionary parents who serve in another 
area of Africa is teaching in Zaire. She takes us for a walk down a 
hillside, across a stream, and under a tropical sun. This reflective 
article shows how service in another cultural setting gives abundant 
opportunity to learn as well as to share academic material with others. 

From within the context of his assignment to a Christian rural devel- 
opment project in eastern Zaire, Fred Suter also reflects upon the 
learner’s posture which is so essential to success in any cross-cultural 
sharing experience. 

You'll not want to miss Adrian Voran’s frank and personal article. 
His VS assignment took him from central Kansas to Kamayala, a Men- 
nonite Church post in the rolling bushland of southern Zaire near the 
Angola border. 

It is our pleasure to introduce to you in this issue Dr. Dennis and 
Shirley Ries and their son David; they left for Tshikapa, Zaire in early 
November for their first term as part of the medical staff at Kalonda 
station. Their testimonies so clearly mesh with the focus of this 
number of the MESSENGER, which is, offering oneself and his gifts for 
use in the Master’s service. 

Finally, Sonja Strahm, a teacher in the Fort Wayne, Indiana, school 
system, shares something of what she did and how she felt as a short- 
term worker this past summer at a large, busy church-related medical 
training center in Central Zaire. 

Susan Clifton perhaps summarizes our theme best when she says, 
“There is no greater contentment than being His Person in His Place.” 
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“I don’t want your sacrifices—I want 

your love; I don’t want your offer- 

ings—I want you to know me.” 
(Hosea 6:6 LB) 


“Oh Lord it isn’t sacrifices and offer- 
ings which you really want from your 
people. Burnt animals bring no 
special joy to your heart. But you 
have accepted the offer of my life- 
long service.” (Psalm 40:6 LB) 


It all started in college when I had 
the opportunity to participate in a 
summer missionary project, assisting 
missionaries in a camp in France. 
There, as I experienced missionary 
life firsthand and fellowshipped with 
Christians of a different culture, 
I became aware of the fact that the 
most important thing to God is not 
where we are or what we're doing, 
but rather, our relationship to Him. 
He wants us to know Him, to love 
Him, and to be willing to serve Him 
wherever we are. I claimed His 
promise in Psalm 32:8 and told the 





“I became aware of the fact that the most 
important thing to God is not where we are 
or what we’re doing, but rather our relation- 
ship to Him.” 


Being S Person 
In Place 
by Susan Clifton 


Lord that I wanted to serve Him 
wherever He led me, whether it be 
in a foreign country or in my own 
home town. 

For three years that place of ser- 
vice was a middle school in Illinois 
where I taught French. Last spring 
I began to feel very restless, as 
though the Lord were asking me to 
make a change, but to what? I had 
looked into other jobs and graduate 
school, but nothing really seemed to 
be what He had in mind. When 
school recessed for the summer, I 
was still praying that if neither my \ 
present job nor these other opportun- 
ities were His will, He would open 
up some other possibility. The last 
day of June I received a letter from ‘ 
John and Betty Jean Franz, hostel 
parents in Kinshasa telling of their 
need for help for the coming year at 
the AIMM hostel. (Betty Jean had 
been a former college roommate.) 
They assumed I had plans for fall, 
but they still felt led to share this 
opportunity with me. 


I contacted the mission board and 
set up an interview for July 17. The 
Lord had miraculously prepared the 
way through my experience with 
teenagers and my training in French 
and during the three hour interview, 
He even arranged for my entire finan- 
cial support and assured us all of 
His direct leading in this situation. 
Even though I knew it would mean 
resigning from my job, selling my car, 
and storing my things, I never had a 
moment’s doubt that this was His 
plan. I was amazed at the timing and 
the way He had been preparing me 
for this specific assignment without 
my even realizing it. 

Six weeks later I was in Kinshasa 
where I found myself “mother” to 
nineteen teenagers! Of course, 
with a family of that size there was 
never a dull moment! School, church 
and hostel activities kept the kids 
busy and really kept us three hostel 
parents on our toes as we tried to 
guard some semblance of organiza- 
tion while relating in nineteen 
different directions. Then there was 
cooking, shopping, and piano les- 
sons, not to mention the challenges 


“I learned much about 


really trusting Him 


in the little details of 


everyday life.” 





of fixing the plumbing, the vehicles, 
and the telephone! 

I'll guard many memories of our 
year together at the hostel—our 
weekend picnics, the trip to visit 
Inga Dam over Thanksgiving vacation 


when we nearly lost the bus trying 
to get off the barge, our Christmas 
dinner where we ate “real ham” and 
sang “Stille Nacht,’ the hostel 


“...He had been preparing 


me for 
this specific assignment 
without 


my even realizing it.” 





basketball tournament which we 
would have won if it hadn’t been 
postponed six times, the term papers, 
the parties, the 8:00 snacks and on 
and on. The best memories are of 
the real spirit of love and caring 
that we shared as a family because 
of Christ. He taught us many things 
together as we brought our problems 
and concerns to Him and saw Him 
answer prayer in all facets of our 
life together. 

As J look back on the year I spent 
in Zaire, I can only be grateful to 
God for the privilege and joy of serv- 
ing Him there. I learned much about 
really trusting Him in the little details 
of everyday life. In a country where 
your safety is sometimes in question; 
where it’s often difficult to find such 
staples as flour or eggs; where 
customer service is less than ideal 


and road conditions hazardous, there; 


is ample opportunity to find Chris- 
tianity practical as you trust the Lord 
for protection and wisdom and learn 
to praise Him no matter how difficult 
the situation. 

The people I lived and worked with 
were a very special part of my year 
in Kinshasa. We learned much 
through living in a group situation. 
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The lack of the more usual forms of 
entertainment helped to strengthen 
our creative abilities and drew us 
together as we found our own leisure- 
time activities. Getting to know 
African brothers and sisters and 
beginning to understand some of the 
elements of their different life-style 
was a most valuable experience. I 
also gained a clearer understanding 
of the Lord’s work in the national 
church through talking with mission- 
aries in the interior and seeing their 
work firsthand. Even though I was 
only there for a year, I feel a part of 
the AIMM team in Zaire and can pray 
more intelligently and specifically 
for their needs and for the needs of 
the Church in that country. 

As the needs of the mission field 
change to keep pace with our rapidly- 
changing world, the Church is re- 
sponding by creating more opportun- 
ities for short-term mission service. 
The Lord hasn’t asked me to spend a 
lifetime in Zaire or a lifetime in 


“The Lord... has 


only asked me to spend 


a lifetime 


serving Him in the place 


where He chooses.” 





Illinois. He has only asked me to 
spend a lifetime serving Him in the 
place where He chooses. There is 
no greater contentment than being 
His person in His place. I praise 
Him for making Zaire that place 
last year. 
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Learning To Listen 


A rural extension’ specialist, Hermann 
Possinger, once wrote, “Anyone who has ever 
tried to keep himself or herself and clothes 
clean in a house of unplastered adobe walls or 
to cook hygienically with only an earthen pot 
and wooden spoon should understand why rural 
extension programs must go into the environ- 
ment where development will take place—the 
fields and homes of the people concerned.” 

That made good sense to me and, since I 
wanted to learn something about African 
farming methods, one morning I asked a local 
farmer if I could follow him to his fields. 
I gathered together a walking stick and a 
short-handled hoe just as he did. I did so part- 
ly to help him, partly to imitate him and partly 
to try to feel more like an African farmer myself. 
We started out in good time that morning so we 
could get something done before the sun got 
too hot. 

The slender, small-framed man walked softly 
along the path with his hoe hanging over his 
shoulder. I felt like an overgrown giant plod- 
ding after him in my American work shoes. 

After about a 30-minute walk we came to a 
homemade bridge of vines and cables spanning 
a small river. He crossed it nimbly as if he 
were walking on flat, dry ground. I stepped 
carefully and grasped the cable railing tightly. 

After another 10-minute walk we arrived at 
his fields. At first glance, I estimated them to 
be about three acres of typically poor, tropical 
soil. He had brought along a handful of corn 
to plant that day. He showed me the area he 
wanted to work and plant and soon we were 
both digging. I might add that digging with a 
short-handled hoe in Zaire is like plowing in 
North America. 

It wasn’t long before my back was beginning 
to ache and I began to understand why the 
farmer had cleared so few acres. With only a 
short-handled hoe he could not keep the weeds 
back on a plot of greund any larger. He had no 
access to a tractor and no draft animals because 
the land will not support both animals and his 
family. 

Since the farmer last year produced little 
more than what he and his family ate, he now 
has no money with which to buy fertilizer. 
Even if he did have the money, there is no 
fertilizer salesman nearby, nor is there an agri- 
cultural technician to tell him what formula of 
fertilizer to use or how to use it. The same goes 
for herbicides, fungicides, insecticides and 
improved seeds. As a matter of fact, he pro- 
bably uses the same seed stock his father had 


by Fred Suter 


used and his father’s father. 

How much corn does his land produce? In 
the first place, it’s a miracle that the long- 
cultivated, burned over acres produce any corn 
at all. The farmer probably had a bit of chronic 
malaria, also some amoeba and a variety of 
other “hitchhikers” festering in his system. 
In the face of all these obstacles, his tropical 
land produces about what his ancestors pro- 
duced a thousand years ago—not very much. 

I noticed that the small field had quite a slope 
and any heavy downpour would easily wash 
away the precious, thin layer of topsoil. With- 
out thinking I told him he should build small 
dams in the low spots to help check erosion. 
He grinned at me and managed a few chuckles. 
He said that the first rain which comes along 
would wash out those dams in one swipe. But 
he told me to go ahead and make a few dams if 
I wanted to while he would continue preparing 
the ground for planting. Now was my chance to 
show him something, I thought, so I began 
mounding up hard, red clods of dirt in one of 
the small valleys. The digging was hard, but 
after a short while I had a ridge to stop running 
water, or so I thought. 

I then called the farmer’s attention to what 
I did. He just chuckled again, but this time his 
chuckling disturbed me because I thought he 
should be listening to a “good idea.” I decided 
to walk backward to observe my efforts from 
the perspective of the whole valley and field. 
Only a few moments convinced me that my first 
observation was quite nearsighted. A hard 
tropical rain would wash out a whole series 
of dams even if they were good-sized ones! The 
farmer was right. 

The morning’s accomplishments: the farmer 
had planted nearly half of the season’s corn 
crop for his family and I had one worthless 
pile of dirt waiting to be washed away by the 
next rain. 

On the way home the thought struck me. I 
had been trying to manipulate the farmer before 
considering all sides of the problem. I had 
been trying to make a decision for him instead 
of trying to inspire him. I was dictating to 
him instead of helping him to identify his own 
needs and desires. I began to wonder if I have 
ever really listened to the African farmer? Have 
I ever learned how to listen? 


Reprinted with permission from Mennonite Central 
Committee News Service. 
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THAT was My, 


Day Today! 


The day on a mission station 
always begins early. At sunrise 
people are out walking to their jobs, 
to the dispensary or to the fields. 

Before 8:00 a.m. things sometimes 
get quite busy at our house. Being 
responsible for the mail means that 
the mailbags and moneybag has to 
be ready to go if the pilot is flying and 
the weather is clear. The mail is 
gathered from the boxes on the sta- 
tion and brought to our house by 
8:00 a.m. 

Jonathan is calling for his breakfast 
so I need to give him some attention 
for awhile. When it’s time to take 
the mailbags to the hangar it is 
always nice to have a “willing Grand- 
ma” next door to babysit. 

Today the pilot has a busy sched- 
ule which means a busy one for me 
too. First I deliver the mailbags and 
the moneybag to the hangar. The 
leaders on the other stations are 
waiting for their budget funds to 
arrive today with the pilot. The 
plane is off; that means no more mail 
duty until it returns. The pilot is 
also bringing some guests back who'll 
be visiting the station for several 
days. Today is my day to give dinner 
to any visitors so I had better get 
started for home to begin my first 
task of baking bread. 

Someone’s at the door with a radio 
message from another _ station. 
‘“Where’s the money so-and-so sent 
to so-and-so?” Since the moneybook 
is with the pilot at the moment I'll 


just put the note aside until he re- 
turns. 

The guests who are to arrive today 
by plane want to meet all the mission- 
aries. So, this afternoon I'll prepare 
my food for the 6:00 p.m. station 
supper which is planned for the 
occasion. 

Mid-morning is always time for 
coffee. This morning I’m going next 
door to meet with several other 
missionary ladies. It is always a 
perfect time to chat and share new 
things which have happened since 
the day before; share plans for the 
day or show off pictures received in 
yesterday's mail from home. After 
coffeetime it is back to my kitchen 
again, finishing up the dinner and 
listening for the roar of the returning 
plane. 

There - I hear it. Off to the hangar 
on my little moto to pick up the mail 
and invite the guests to our house for 
the noon meal. 

Before dinner I just have time to 
sort the mailbags which came in the 
plane. The job is not difficult. The 
mailis sorted into two stacks — Zairian 
and Missionary. I deliver the Zairian 
mail to the pastor’s home who then 
distributes it. I’ve also written notes 
to several persons regarding their 
money to be picked up. They'll come 
about 3:00 p.m. 

After dinner and a short visit with 
our guests it is afternoon nap-time 
for Jonathan. It’s also rest time for 
me. 
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by Mary Lloyd 





the 


The next thing I realize, 
students are on the veranda to pick 


up their money. I give them their 
envelopes and have them sign the 
moneybook indicating receipt of the 
cash. Now that that’s taken care of, 
I need to check out the radio message 
I received this morning. The informa- 
tion I need is in the receipt book so 
I'll send a return message; hopefully 
this will clear up the problem. 

The pilot is to make one more short 
flight this afternoon so it’s back to 
the hangar with the mailbags once 
again. 

By this time Jonathan is awake 
from his nap and happily entertain- 
ing himself in the sandy backyard 
with a bucket of water. While he’s 
busy outside I can finish getting 
my casserole ready for the station 
supper this evening. 

During my free time I work on a 
typing project for my husband, Don. 
This is a project he is doing with 
SEDA, the agricultural service and 
involves cutting many _ stencils. 
Since I really enjoy this task, I work 
on it as much as possible. 

After the supper and meeting with 
our guests is over I think what a nice 
warm feeling it is to be part of such 
a loving missionary family. Even 
though we miss our own family and 
loved ones there is something about 
our missionary family that can never 
be replaced by anyone else. 

It WAS a good day. 
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by Don Lloyd 





My first term of voluntary service 
with MCC from 1966 to 1968 was 
very positive and rewarding. During 
that time I worked with young peo- 
ple at a job corps center. In the fall 
of 1968 after our service was fin- 
ished, Mary, who served in the Akron 
office, and I, were married. Later 
both of us felt that we would like to 
be involved with MCC again, so near 
the end of 1971 we wrote to say that 
we were available for an assignment. 
By spring, things were lining up for 
us to work at setting up a youth cen- 
ter in Zaire. We went to orientation 
in August and then spent six months 
in language school. In February of 
1973 we were ready to dig in and get 
the youth center started but were 
faced with a government decree that 
only government personnel could 
work with their young people. In 
the meantime while waiting for gov- 
vernment clearance to begin our as- 
signment, we were involved at a 
Christian family center at Kananga. 
After seven months and clearance 
did not come, we began to seek out a 
different assignment. It happened 
that MCC was looking for a couple to 
work at Nyanga with the agricultural 
program (SEDA) in the production of 
visual aids. Soon things fell into 
place for us to go to Nyanga. 

Once at Nyanga it took several 
months to get the feel of what the 


THAT was Our 


work was all about. It also took time 
to see how, and what kind of visual 
aids would be useful, and to be real- 
istic in what we could hope to accom- 
plish. As in any involvement, there 
were times that the work seemed to 
be moving along with noticeable pro- 
gress; other times there seemed to be 
no tangible development. Just the 
same, there was something good and 
rewarding about being present, a- 
vailable and working at the task at 
hand. 


“,. There was something 
good and rewarding 


about being present, 


available and working 


at the task at hand.” 





I feel sure that people learn faster 
and remember longer whatever is 
being communicated when it is as 
visual as possible. My interest and 
experience in photography and draw- 
ing were beneficial, but it soon was 
evident that to put these things to use 
I was going to have to know some- 
thing more about what I wanted to 


Term in Zaire! 


make known. For instance, in order 
to show the key points on village rab- 
bit production, you have to know 
what they were—and from the vil- 
lager’s point of view. Then there was 
the problem of language. When pos- 
ters, pamphlets, slides or whatever 
were to be made, I needed to check 
several times to be sure it communi- 
cated the right idea, which only a 
Zairian can know. We would work 
together—neither one “helping” the 
other—but simply working side-by- 
side. So much of community devel- 
opment is done like that. A given 
task is undertaken; different people, 
both those in the community and 
those expatriates, bring different re- 
sources and talents to the job to com- 
plete the task. In this type of in- 
volvement one can live close to their 
“job” and be more involved. I feel 
anyone would do well to move a little 
closer to the “job,” at least for a while. 
Working in a mission/service set- 
ting is a good way to do this. 

We enjoyed living in Zaire and will 
never forget or be able to replace the 
relationships we experienced there. 
On the whole, our term in Zaire was 
positive and most rewarding. 


Don and Mary Lloyd have returned 
home and are living at Rt. 1, Box 77, 
Newville, PA 17241. 





One morning during holidays when I was out 
walking, I was jerkily descending a steep hill to 
cross the river on my way back to Mukedi. I 
heard someone exclaim, “Mademoiselle.” I 
barely looked up, because the experiences of 
the past two years have accustomed me to being 
conspicuous. As I was arranging my skirt to 
wade across, I saw a girl was doing the same at 
the other side, and I recognized Khoshi, a stu- 
dent in fifth year. I called out her name and 
waved, much to the amusement of the other 
women who were washing and drawing water 
nearby. We waded toward each other. Near 
the middle we met and exchanged the ceremon- 
ial handshake. Her usual smile was a degree 
brighter, for like all the students, she liked 
catching me at some behavior that contradicted 
her ideas of how I SHOULD act. She remarked 
that I had been out in the sun, and indeed I 
could feel the sunburn. I asked her what she 
was doing. Indicating the little girl who was 
hanging behind her, she explained that her sis- 
ter was sick and that she had brought her to 
the dispensary. Meeting someone you know, 
even in the middle of the stream, is very good, 
so we made a bit of conversation. Then with a 
“Go Well,” she left me. 

I don’t think there was ever much question 
in my mind that I would do “some kind of ser- 
vice.” The concept had been too much a part of 
my entire life. My parents met and married 
while in voluntary service. I grew up as a mis- 
sionary kid, where most of the adults I con- 
tacted were consciously committed to the 
service ideal. 

While at MCC orientation, I read an article on 
Motivation for Service. 
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Voluntary St 


CVOSSING RIVETS 





Gelling J 


by Nancy Heisey 


“The only acceptable motivation,” it said, 
“is love.” 








My stomach twisted a bit as I wondered whe- 

ther love had anything to do with my being 
there. But it was too late to back out then, I 
told myself. I took a deep breath and plunged 
in. 
If I knew nothing about love then, I have been 
forced to learn at least a little, because there 
would have been no other way for me to survive 
the fears, pressures and failures of what is so 
neatly termed my “VS Experience.” 

My teaching assignment was a series of rude 
shocks. The first was discipline. Every new 
teacher fears, even dreams about a classroom 
out of control, but in my student teaching I had 








“Enjoy and Affirm People. Let 
People were mean 

Do not hind 
Every man is G 


vice in Zaire 
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mourned 


Shaking Hands 


never encountered any problems, receiving al- 
most too-high marks for authoritarianism. And 
so I walked confidently into the classroom. I 
quickly learned that a roomful of nearly fifty 
students, some of them older than I, a good num- 
ber of whom had never had a woman teacher, 
presented me with a never-ending struggle. 
Being young, white, unmarried and female were 
the four marks against me, four glaring ways in 
which I did not fit. 

...And how could I even understand and com- 
municate when I never had the time to suffi- 
ciently develop my language skills? 

“Enjoy and affirm people. Let everyone share 
his life with you. People were meant to enrich 
your life. Do not hinder their entry. Every man 
is God’s gift to you.” 





How often in the past two years those words 
from Don Jacobs, a former missionary to Kenya, 
have come to me. In the opening moments of 
relationships, applying this principle is always 
difficult. But as time goes on, affirming people 
because I should, becomes affirming people be- 
cause I want to. Love begins to be born. 

At first I fretted about the students who 
thought I had endless time to sit and visit. Then 
I saw that they always had time to walk with me 
to the village to show me a certain store. I be- 
gan my grinding my teeth at being asked for my 
chalk, my books and even my beloved guitar. 
Then I received the only two eggs a student had 
brought back from home for himself. I com- 
plained bitterly when I was forced to move out 
of my apartment to lodge a visiting dignitary, 
but two students came and helped me pack 
everything up and three more came to help me 
put it all back. I distrusted even the mission- 
aries and passed harsh judgment on their atti- 
tudes. And then, there was always a cup of 
coffee when I walked away from school in tears, 
or an invitation to roast hot dogs in the fire- 
place when I didn’t feel like spending the even- 
ing alone. 

Thus, it is people who are turning my expe- 
rience into a rich one, beautiful and full of 
meaning. Voluntary service is a time of opening 
up to all people—learning to love because of, 
in spite of, during. 

I have learned to take walks, knowing that I 
cannot avoid sunburn. I have learned to roll up 
my skirt and cross rivers. I have learned to 
shake hands in the middle of the stream. I have 
learned, in a small new way—to love. 


veryone share his life with you. 
0 enrich your life. 
their entry. 


’s gift to you.” 
Don Jacobs 








Not many years ago while sitting 
in our country church in Kansas, I 
heard a former PAXman from Mexico 
speak. He told what life in a foreign 
culture had been like. Being a four- 
teen year old boy, I was impressed. 
After church that night while riding 
home with my family, I announced 


that when I finished school I also 
wanted to do some kind of voluntary 


service. This is where it started, and 


CMZA’s Kamayala station in Zaire is 
where it is happening. 

After arriving at Kamayala I ex- 
perienced many of the same adjust- 
ments that most overseas workers ex- 


<N 


es 
Where You Are 
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perience. The first challenge was to 
learn the language, one of the most 
important tasks in a volunteer’s in- 
volvement. Without a good, usable 
knowledge of the local language lit- 
tle can be accomplished. In the eve- 
nings after a long, hard day of 
language study I enjoyed walking and 


During Adrian Voran’s VS Pax Service in Zaire, he was able to 
produce more than animals and cultivate more than crops. 
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observing the land and the people of 
Kamayala. I found the area much like 
other parts of Zaire I had seen, gentle 
rolling hills covered with tall trees 
and thick grass. At first I found the 
days hot, but the evenings and nights 
quite comfortable. 

The people were different from 
those I had been accustomed to see- 
ing. They were short and very grace- 
ful. I was fascinated by the women 
walking down the narrow, winding 
paths carrying huge gourds of water 
on their heads, and by the children 
singing and playing games which 


in the villages. We produce small 
animals such as rabbits, chickens 
and goats. Producing these animals 
is not as simple as at home. One 
cannot just go to the local feedmill 
to buy chick ration, then two months 
later buy a different ration for older 
chicks. All our rations are made right 
on the farm. To make all our own 
feeds we must find a source of pro- 
tein that is cheap and easy to obtain. 
It is very rewarding for us to be 
able to utilize things otherwise 
wasted to make nourishing animal 


feed. 


If we first listen to the people and 
find out their needs, working pos- 
itively isn’t so hard. 

Another challenge I face, is to 
understand. Total understanding is 
impossible. A person living in a for- 
eign culture soon realizes that he 
can never hope to fully understand 
the people and their way of life. 
However, a measure of under- 
standing is an important aspect of 
life whether at home or in a foreign 
situation. Before I could begin to 
understand, I had to learn more 
about the particular situation, the 


“A man came to my house. I chased him away in anger. 


Later I learned that he had found my coat.” 
—Zairian Proverb 





were strange to me. The last inter- 
esting thing of the day would usually 
be the men walking past my house, 
single file from the day’s hunt. Each 
would be talking about how close he 
came to the “big kill” but few actually 
had much to show for it! I wondered 
how these people measure happiness. 
They all seemed happy, although I, 
from my North American culture 
could find no “happiness” living in a 
grass-roofed mud house with few or 
none of the modern conveniences. 

A few minutes after the men had 
passed, the sun set and the time for 
my observing was over. 

With the language coming along 
quite well I was ready to actually 
begin working with the Zairian 
people. 

My work is on one of SEDA’s out- 
posts on the Kamayala farm. It is a 
farm unlike the farms in Kansas but 
nevertheless—a farm. On our farm 
we have two basic jobs— production 
of small animals and extension work 


In addition to production, we are 
involved in extension; that is, ex- 
plaining to the local people some of 
the options in the line of agricultural 
work. If a farmer is interested, we 
sell him the livestock of his choice 
and then once a month go to his 
village to encourage him and give 
him help if needed. This is the most 
interesting part of my work. I find 
life in the village like another world. 
Although living in the village is not 
easy, the people seem to be content. 

Working positively with people 
isn’t always easy. Sometimes it 
seems that every day is filled with 
problems—problems that I would 
like to say are not MY problems— 
why ask me?? To deal affirmatively 
with these everyday concerns is my 
responsibility. The Zairian has a 
proverb that has helped me be more 
positive in my work. 

“A man came to my house. I 
chased him away in anger. Later I 
learned that he had found my coat.” 


people, and their characteristics. 
Learning is a life-long process; thus 
understanding becomes a life-long 
process. To gain a measure of 
understanding, the volunteer must 
be patient; he must realize that the 
situation won't fit him, but he must 
fit the situation. A “1 Corinthians 
13” type-of-love is a necessity for 
true understanding. 

Before I began to serve in Zaire 
I never knew the joy a person could 
receive from doing something for 
someone else. I feel I am better 
prepared to understand the teach- 
ings of Christ about our fellowmen 
because of my service experience 
in Zaire. 


Adrian Voran has returned to North 
America since writing this article. 
He is at home in Central Kansas. 
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A New Doctor For Zaire 


DB 





Dennis, David and Shirley Ries 


The need for medically trained people in Africa 
remains acute. Among the requests for missionary 
personnel made by our Zairian church leaders, 
missionary doctors are continually listed. 

It is therefore with joy that we welcome Dr. Dennis 
and Shirley Ries to our AIMM family. 

Dennis has worked toward the goal of being a 
missionary doctor since his high school days. Al- 
ready in 1968 in the course of his college studies, he 
was in correspondence with the Commission on 
Overseas Missions of the General Conference ex- 
plaining his goal and periodically seeking counsel. 

In the course of his studies Dennis met Shirley 
Epp, a trained lab technician who came to share in 
his long-range plans. During the past year of his 
internship in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Dennis and 
Shirley increasingly felt that God was leading them 
to respond to the critical need for more medical 
staff at Kalonda hospital, maintained by the Zaire 
Mennonite Church near Tshikapa. 

A farewell and commissioning service was held 
for Dennis and Shirley at the South Salem Mennon- 
ite Church of Freeman, South Dakota, on Sunday, 
October 12 where Dennis is a member. (Shirley is 
a member of the Bethesda Mennonite Church, 
Henderson, Nebraska.) Upon writing his medical 
board exams in Chicago on November 1 and 2, the 


Rieses flew directly from O’Hare Airport to Europe 
and on to Zaire. 

In his application form for missionary service 
Dennis said in part: 

“In my work/service, I hope not to consider the 
practice of medicine as sufficient service or witness 
in itself, because all my action is a witness. I should 
not close my mouth and rely solely on my work to 
speak. My witness of Christ must consist of both 
words and works clearly stating my concern and 
purpose, which is both salvation of souls and healing 
of bodies in Jesus Christ. 

My concept of Christian witness is total daily 
living as an inescapable demonstration of what is 
important to me and of whom I believe in.” 

To this Shirley, in her application form, added: 

“I try to use Christ’s life as an example of the way 
my life should be lived. I believe this may be evident 
of the human and spiritual concern I feel towards my 
friends and family. If Christ’s life was not working 
in me, I believe I would not be concerned with anyone 
but myself.” 

We all share in wishing this new missionary couple 
Godspeed and a deep sense of peace as they now go 
to begin the service for which they have so long 
been training and planning. 
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How | Helped 


at a Medical Training Institute 


by Sonja Strahm 


How far is Zaire? What are the 
Zairian people like? What does the 
country look like? What is missions; 
and in particular, what do mission- 
aries really do? These were only a 
few questions that whirled through 
my mind as I left for six weeks in 
Zaire the summer of 1974. 

Six weeks later I was back home 
with some answers but, more impor- 
tant, with more questions—soul 
searching questions, with memories 
of experiences and with a chal- 
lenge.... 

“What about the summer of 1975? 
You're a teacher; you have a whole 
summer to give. Why not volunteer 
to work at Tshikaji typing those 
letters the doctors need and establish- 
ing the hospital library?” 

The challenge remained. 

Several months passed. The Zaire 
Church and AIMM accepted my 
offer. My home church, Brookside, 
and other EMC congregations prom- 
ised their support. On June 8 I left 
for Zaire for an 11-week term of 
service. 





I worked for Dr. Birch Rambo, a 
missionary who is not only a physi- 
cian-surgeon, but also the Medical 
Director of the Good Shepherd 
Hospital. In addition, he spends 
time in writing and speaking for the 
Medical Benevolence Foundation 
which contributes much to the 
financial support of the hospital. 
Dr. Rambo’s correspondence dated 
back to December of 1974; but by 
the time I left in August all cor- 
respondence was up to date. In 
addition, I also had the opportunity 
to devise a simplified system for a 
medical library at the hospital and 
to catalogue three hundred books. 
Kanyinda, a Zairian male secretary, 
is now maintaining the library and 
entering books as they arrive. 

The work itself was not the only 
reason for a meaningful summer 
mission experience. The contact 
with missionaries and Zairians, the 
time just to listen to others and the 
spiritual enrichment all brought 
special meaning to the eleven weeks. 

I still have questions, but they are 


new questions. I already know that 
if the Lord directs and opens the 
doors for another summer of work at 
IMCK Tshikaji, I am more than wil- 
ling to go. And the challenge remains 
... Zaire? ...forme?...the summer 
of 1976? 





by Sue Barkman 


Words for Women 


You may find her at her desk recording births, 
charting or signing birth certificates, discharg- 
ing patients. You may see her in the delivery 
room, bathing babies or tidying up the wards. 
You will see her wholehearted interest in all 
the regular services of the wards and regular 
prenatal clinics. She is always there—as 
consultant to her domestic staff and comforter 
to her patients. There is that rare moment 
though when you might see her slip over to her 
own three-room, sun-dried brick house behind 
the Mutena Maternity, to enjoy a well-deserved 
rest. 

Although her education consists basically 
of primary school, Bible training from early 
missionaries and one week of midwifery; she 
has delivered well over 5,000 babies and in- 
fluences as many lives for Jesus Christ. Al- 
though an unmarried woman in a society which 
demands marriage and lacking in formal educa- 
tion and the things we term “necessary,” she 
shines like a lighthouse in the midst of deafen- 
ing darkness; influencing more people by her 
simple trustworthiness, honesty and generosity 
than a learned theologian with his many de- 
grees, commentaries and Greek vocabulary. 
She does nothing to call attention to her light— 
she just shines. 
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Mufata Ana has always been “people orient- 
ed.” It began as she first lived in the girls’ 
home at Kalamba run by early CIM/AIMM 
missionaries. It went on as she taught school 
for five years, then later came to be “mother” 
to the orphans of the area. 

In late 1959 she was approached by CIM 
missionary nurses at Mutena about the possibil- 
ity of her interest in maternity work. She 
accepted the challenge and soon found herself 
the director of the Mutena maternity after only 
one week of midwifery training, cut short by 
the 1960 tribal warfare in the area. For three 
years she ran the maternity alone, earning 
deep respect for her services. She has had 
some assistance from missionary nurses with 
difficult cases and has always accepted addi- 
tional instruction in techniques. 

Ana doesn’t rely solely on actions to show 
her love for Christ; she is never too busy to 
listen to another’s problems, pray with a tear- 
ful young mother, counsel with a troubled girl, 
be involved with the women’s foyers, speak to 
various groups or sing in a choir. 

Her involvements take her time seven days 
a week, 24-hours a day. She is a full-time 
Christian committed to shining for Him. 


Shines 
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ON THE FIELD 


P.O. Box 45 
Morija 
Kingdom of Lesotho 
Southern Africa 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Busenitz 
POs Box 365 
Maseru 
Kingdom of Lesotho 
Southern Africa 

Rev. and Mrs. Robert Gerhart 
P.O. Box 703 
Gaborones, Botswana 
Southern Africa 

Rev. and Mrs. Edwin I. Weaver 
P.O. Box 86 
Francistown, Botswana 
Southern Africa 

Rev. and Mrs. Harry Dyck 
ETEK 
B.P. 4742 
Kinshasa II 
Republic of Zaire 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 


AT HOME 


FURLOUGH: 


Mr. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
1104 W. Wildwood St. 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46507 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Hirschler 
27436 C.R. 4 W 
Elkhart, IN 46514 

Lois Slagle 
Pioneer, Ohio 43554 

Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 
124 N. Holiday Drive 
South Bend, IN 46615 

Mr. and Mrs. John Franz 
1717 S. Chestnut 
Fresno, CA 93702 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Loewen 
#104-32161 Tims Cresc 
Clearbrook, B.C. 
Canada 


MISSIONARIES ON 
EXTENDED LEAVE: 
Frieda Guengerich 
8611 N. 67th Ave. 
Glendale, AZ 85302 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard Steiner 
5002 Salem Lane 
Ft. Wayne, IN 46816 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Claassen 
Rt. 2, Box 59-A 
Mt. Lake, MN 56159 
Hulda Banman 
Apdo. 133, Cuauhtemoc 
Chih, Mexico 


ADDRESSES OF 


AIMM MISSIONARIES 


BP. 
Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
LaVerna Dick 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Drudge 
Rev. and Mrs. Sam Entz 
Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 
Mr. and Mrs. John Klaassen 
Anna V. Liechty 
Betty Quiring 
Tina Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Leona Schrag 
Lodema Short 
Rev. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph Martens 
Miss Elda Hiebert 
Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 
Dr. and Mrs. Dennis Ries 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
1301 N. 64th St. 
Lincoln, NE 68505 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, KS 67041 

Dr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Loewen 
6709 Pyle Road 
Bethesda, MD 20034 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Rempel 
1407 S. Gables 
Wheaton, IL 60187 

Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Schmidt 
2302 Ridgeway St. 
Abbotsford, B.C., Canada 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Sprunger 
46 Marian Road 
Trappe, PA 19426 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
217 Center 
Berne, IN 46711 

Selma Unruh 
202 S. Birch St. 
Hillsboro, KS 67063 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
Box 286 
Mt. Lake, MN 56159 

Dr. and Mrs. Waldo Harder 
RFD 3 
Newton, KS 67114 

Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Box 909 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 
Canada 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
308 N.W. Douglas St. 
Dallas, OR 97338 


B.P. 4081 
Kinshasa II 
Republic of Zaire 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorin Ensz 
Sandra Bertsche 
IMCK Tshikaji 
BaP S205 
Kananga via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Marjorie Neuenschwander 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 
I.M.E. 
B.P. 69, Kimpese 
Bas Zaire, Republic of Zaire 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
STUDIPROKA 
B.P. 700 
Kananga via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 
Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Dick 


UNDER APPOINTMENT TO ZAIRE: 
Gordon Claassen 
Whitewater, KS 67154 


RETIRED: 


Miss Erma Birky 
1902 Keystone 
Pasadena, CA 91107 
Aganetha Friesen Enns 
Box 131 
Inman, KS 67546 
Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
RFD 2 
Stryker, OH 43557 
Mrs. Emma Moser 
505 West Main St. 
Berne, IN 46711 
Rev. and Mrs. George Neufeld 
57828 C.R. 107-S. 
Elkhart, IN 46514 
Mabel Sauder 
Grabill, IN 46741 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
10599-114th Ave. N. 
Largo, FL 33540 
Fanny A. Schmallenberger 
138% N. Maple 
Morton, IL 61550 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
665 Hendricks 
Berne, IN 46711 
Anna Quiring 
Box 105 
Mt. Lake, MN 56159 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
811 Osage St. 
Normal, IL 61761 





A Hard Look 


Behind the Stereotypes 


Stereotypes die hard. They seem to have the durability of images 
chiseled into granite. Take some that have clustered around the mis- 
sionary and his work, for instance. 

A MISSIONARY DEFINED: “A very saintly, consecrated, spiritual 
person called to some far distant place of hardship to engage in 
missionary work.” 

A MISSIONARY CALL: “A dramatic, high voltage, earthshaking 
spiritual encounter with God by which such rare, saintly people are 
singled out to become missionaries.” 

A MISSIONARY TASK: “To go to some other place in the world very 
far away, with a very large Bible, to preach the Gospel.” 

To be sure, these definitions are a bit overdrawn and a bit over- 
simplified but they are nonetheless immediately recognizable. And, 
if we are going to be quite honest about it, we'll furthermore have to 
admit that these old familiar characterizations have been quite amusing 
and comforting along the way. On the one hand the old-fashioned 
missionary image they conjure up for us is always good for a chuckle; 
on the other hand, if, behind the worn stereotypes there really is a 
core of spiritual imperative, the likelihood of any of it being applicable 
to the normal Christian really has to be quite remote. 

So the stereotypes, in one form or another, continue with us and we 
continue to smile and to go our busy ways. 

The startling truth, however, is that the stereotypes clustered around 
missions and missionaries, as distorted and simplistic as they tend to 
be, do reflect some spiritual truths—truths which derive from the 
person and teaching of our Lord himself. 

The first truth is that the Lord expects more than casual devotion 
from those who profess faith in Him; He also expects service. 

A second truth is that this service may take an infinite variety of 
forms. In other words, it does not matter so much what our specific 
gifts and training are; it does matter whether or not we are making our- 
selves and our gifts available for service and witness in His name. 

A final truth: God does indeed lead His servants to specific places 
of service which are of His choice. These places may, for some, be 
in some distant part of the globe. For others, it may well be much 
closer home. The crucial issue, however, is that of availability, i.e., 
the Christian’s readiness to place himself and his particular gifts at 
the disposition of the Lord to be used where and as He chooses for 
a witness to Him and His name. 

On the basis of these criteria, outreach and witness are not the tasks 
of a peculiar few; they become the responsibility of us all. 

The nature of missions and missionaries has for too long been ob- 
scured by familiar, amusing stereotypes. It is time that we all take a 
good hard look behind them. 

-JEB 
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